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Lectures. 
QWINEY LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, 1914. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF cnn, pf ecaraas OF THE 
BRITISH MUSE 
A COURSE of TWELVE caovenas on ‘LAND FORMS AND 
LANDSCAPES: onan Origin and Classification,’ will be delivered 
by J. D. FALCONER, M.A. D.8c. F.R.S. in the LECTURE 
THEATRE of the V ACTORLA and ALBERT MUSRUM (by permis- 
sion - Yo ~~ of E in the Road, 
arne ag which will be illustrated by Lantern-Slides, will 
iven on MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, at 3 r.st., 
besfaning SATURDAY, me 14, and ending TUESDAY, 
& 
oe a By Order of ithe Trustees, 


FLETCHER, Director. 
British Museum (Natural Biteters), 
Cromwell Road, London, 8.W 














Gdurational. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, for Boys 

uuder Fourteen on December 11, 1914, will be held on DECEMBER 1, 
2, and 3.—For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 








Situaticns Vacant. 
[JNIVERSITY OF GLascow. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS. 


The University Court of the University of Glasgow will shortly 
proceed to appoint an ADDITIONAL KXAMINEK in each of the 
subjects named 

‘For DEGREE EXAMINATIONS—8cottish History and Litera- 
ture, Geology, Zoology, Physiology, Goraeey (systematic and Clinical), 
Medicine (systematic and Clinical), Divinity and Church History and 
Hebrew an Biblical. Criticism 

For PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS— Bunsh. 

e duties, emoluments, &c., may be had on applica- 
tion to THE S*#CRETARY OF THE UNIV ER Iny CUURT, 
University of Glasgow, October, 1314. 





U SIveERSITyY COLLEGE, CORK. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF GERMAN. 

The Governing Body invite applications for the PROFESSORSHIP 
OF GERMAN in the College. Candidates must possess 
é (a) "Fluent col colloquial a of the Language, gained by resi- 
ence in 

(b) A full F aeauntatanee with not only Modern German Language 
and Literature, but also with Old, Middle, and High German Phi- 
lology and Literature. 

ic) Experience in teaching the subject. 

Candidates must submit one hundred copies of | men and 
testimonials on or before FRIDAY, December 18, 1 

Full particulars regarding the a the btained by 
making application to the andiviaines. : 

JOSEPH DOWNEY, Secretary. 


HELL MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


REQUIRED, for the duration of the War, a LECTURER to take 
the place of a member of the Staff called up for active service. 
Subjects required: — Physical Instruction according to Board of 
Education Regulations, Hygiene, and some Mathematics. Salary 
149/. per annum (resident e 

Forms of application (to be returned not Ister than NOVEM- 
B-«R 14) may Me obtained from — PRINCIPAL, Municipal 
Lraining College, Cottingham Road, Hull 

Uctober, 19 














E4st LONDON COLLEGE 
(University of London), 
MILE END RUAD, E. 
A_LFCTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE is REQUIRED for 
Jan UARY next.—Particulars on application to THE REGISTRAR, 








((AMBRIDGESHIRE | EDUCATION 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
TWO FORM MASTERS will be REQUIRED on the Staff of the 

rity School, to commence duties on MONDAY, January 11, 

for Mathematics. Commencing salary 1601. non-res., rising 
expend increments of 107. to 200/. (ii) for Form work, including _ AeA 
latin and French. Commencing salary 150]. non-res., rising by 
annual increments of 51. to 1751 

orms of application may be obtained from the apratgnad, to 
whom they should be ares on or oe NUV«e&MBK 








N KEEN, M.A., plasdien, Soavcteny. 
County Hall, oun 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
BEY TH SECONDARY SCHOOL. 





The Governors of the above School invite applications for the post- 
tion of HEAD MISTRESS, to commence duties in JANUARY next. 
Applicants should possess a University Degree, and have had good 
experience in Secondary Schools 

The commencing salary is 2101., rising by annual increments of 101. 
to 2301. An additional 201. is contributed by the Northumberland 
Education Authority in respect of a deferred annuity, providing the 
lady sppcesten contributes a like sum. 

Applications should be made on a special form supplied by the 
undersigned on receipt of a stamped foolscap envelope, and should be 
Teturned, together with copies of recent testimonials, not later than 

UNDAY, November 9, 1914 
THU+. R. GUTHRIE Clerk to the Governors. 
Bridge Street, Blyth. 





ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TONBRIDGE. 
REQUIRED, in JANUARY, an ASSISTANT pena to tan 
Mathematics ; subsidiary subject, French. Rk . 1001. 
per annum, application ap to ene and e en 
ue of applicat valaries may be w= from 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








1d scale o' 

T. NE ME, Techuical Institute, Lis gs Ave! 

a be ear earn to the Head Mistress, Miss J 'AYLOR, County 

school for A pee peabeides, not sane than MONDAY, November 16. 
Canvassin g will 





By Order of the ¢ jommnistes, 


CROOK, Secretary. 
Maidst October 27, 1914. 


House, 








IVIL SERVICE COMMISSiON. 
ee ECoMIne EXAMINATION. 

DRAUGHTSMEN in the Hydrographic Department of the 
Admiralty (18- =) NOVEMBER 12. 

me a 8 eified hy by latest at which apetietinss can be received. 

a= orms to be obtained, with particulars, from 

Fe | SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 

on, 





IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
RTAHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in certain Departments (18-194), 


November 19. 

The pr specified is the latest at whit eupiientions can be received. 

kop must made on Forms to be obtained, with particulars, from 

fod “1 SECRETARY, Civil Service Gcsniaien. Burlington Gardens, 
ndon, W. 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, MUSEUM®, AND FINE-ART GALLERIES. 
APPOINTMENT OF REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. 
Library Sub-Committee invite applications for the Post of 
REFEKENG LIBRARIAN from well-educated persons possessing 
rience in the work ofa large reference department, and a know- 
rea ge of | and It is desirable that appli- 
cants should possess not less than two Certificates of the Library 
tion, or some satisfactory equivalent, such as a Universit: 
Degree (coupled with Library experience). Falary 1201., rising by 10: 
per annum to a maximum of 1501. Forms of application may 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom they must be returned 80 
as to be received not later than the first post on THURSHAY, 
November 12. HENRY D. ROBERTS, Director. 
Uctober 31, 1914, 


RoCcHDALE PUBLIC 


The Committee invite applications for the ition of SENIOR 
ASSISTANT. Experience in Public Library ork essential. Pre- 
ference will be given to candidates holding © ertificates of the it eret d 

ssociation. Salary 78l. per annum n 
handwriting, to be made ripe a — of a ‘application obtainable from the 
y cop three recent testimonials, to 
be forwarded to the porte ae on oF before NOVEMBER 11, 1914. 


GURDON, Chief Librarian. 
Public Libraries, Rochdale. 


Situations Wanted. 


OUNG BELGIAN LADY residing in Brighton 

desires to give LESSONS in FRENCH, also in Music, either 

in a School or Family. High-class references.—Box 2079, Athenzum 
Press, 11, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.U. 








LIBRARIES, 























Miscellaneous. 
ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British Museum and elsewhere on ms. 
testimonials. Type- writing —A. B., Box 1062, Atheneum oo 
11, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, B.C. 


DUCATED MAN, ten years’ experience 
Literary, Legal, and Genealogical Research, British seam, 
Record Office, &c., makes urgent appeal for WOKK UF ANY Sukr 
on which to support his family during the present crisis. Highaes ater 
ences.—ALPHA, care of Athenwum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 











RTISTIC BOOK - PLATES DESIGNED. 
Clients’ requirements studied. Prices from 108. 6d.— 
DESIGNER, 9, Hestercumbe Avenue, Fulham, 8.W. 





PoE ART-WORKERS’ GUILD TRUSTEES, 
Ltd., are willing to LET their HALL for Afternoon or 
Evening Concerts, Meetings.— Apply to THE SECKETARY, 6, 
Queen square, W.U. 


x 
RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 
UNFURNISHED, Double- fronted, three-storied House (third 
story let as a separate fiat). Three minutes from Central Station. 
Facing South. Glimpses of sea to East and hg 
at rear. No basement. Back entrance. Good ce 
On Entrance Floor: Dining-room with electric Teaber and service 
hatchway from kitchen; study, ro Drawipng-room, Lavatory, 
w.c., Kitchen, Two Pantries and ecullery. 
On Second Floor: Four Bedrooms (six ‘en ig fitted with gas 
res. Dressing-room. Bath-room (geyser), a@ 
P 4 — of all taxes 30. a year unfurnished. Furnished, 
4a 
Box 272, “Atheneum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, B.C 





— of Downs 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are 


consider and place MSS. for earl ily ee 
all kinds dealt with by experts who 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's 


repared to 
iterary work of 
glace Authors’ interest first. 





THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








Cupe-Wiriting, Kc. 
M§&S.,,2! OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 


8d. References to A th Oxford 
Higher Local Me KING, Bo Forest Road Kew Gore aw, 





AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
9d. per 1,000 words, 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITINS of 


every description accurately and promptly executed. Short- 


hand Typists provided. eetings, tures, Sermons reported.— 
iw ge TYPING OFFICE, 27, Uhance ry Lane. Tel. 
Jentr 





YPE-WRITING of every description saoeteliy 
and patty executed at home. 84. per 1,000. 
Dupilcatio ying, Translations, Shorthand. rset rng e "cal. 
—Miss NANCY McFAKLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Esse 





UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, Is. per 1,000 words, ° 

with deduction x ls, for every error. Commercial work not 

undertaken.-G. ROBERTSON, 97 m7, Bt. Stephen’s House, Embank- 
ment, Westminster. nar Vic. 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate 7 ge guineas, Girton College, Cambridge ; Antorenetiots 
London Research, Kevision, Shorthand. —CA RIDGE 
TYPE: WRITING OFFICE, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHL w.c. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 


Sales bp Auction. 
Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 
bare HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


ACOTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C.,, on 

. em 4, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, 
SABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Books of 
owas ¢ a Military Interest, including The Naval Victories of Great 
Fritain from 1803 to 1816, coloured plates by Havell, &c., Orme's 
Life of Nelson, Combe's Wars of Wellington, coloured plates by 
Heatb, Cannon's Records of the British Army, 29 vels., MS. Account 
of the Forces in 1776, old morocco, —Angas's Kafirs Lilustrated 
—Fraser’s Views in the Himala Mountains, Harraden’s Views of 
Cambridge, and other Books with coloured plates relating to Russia, 
France, Switzerland, &c.—also Folio Fine Art Books and Books of 
Engravings, including Piranesi’s Vedute di Roma, Murée Francais, 

, &c.—(Euvres de Molitre, par Bret, 6 vols. 1773—Pater'’s Worke, 
uition de Luxe, 8 vole.—First Kditions, Belles Lettres, aud Sets of 
Standard Authors. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had 














Provident Institutions. 
THE 
P0OKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Founded 1837, 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assi: 

A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen Pounds (or its ooioniens Se Se instalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advanteges :— 

FIRGT. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 
qxiste. 





SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 
FLFETH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 


For further information apply to THE SECRETARY of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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| 
THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY. | “A WEEKLY LINK WITH INDIA.” 
Catalogues. | 
OOKS. .—ALL our, OF PRINT : ond RARE | 
MOKS on any subject e 
sete ates Menceseea ta Bae BOA Ae ls ssl SATURDAY I REVIEW qh 
from ny. various lis! cei list of 2,000 Books I ay =e A want 
t fi — Sg: f bak Gress Sockehes. John Bright Street, 
irming! achem rthur Romantic Movement in English 
Poetry ; Wiliam Buk int "edits., 6s. each; Hirsch, Genius i | 
r 4s. 6d. ; ds, Greek and Modern Ethics, 2 vols., 31. 108, Since its ayy Trirey a, in | 
1855, the SATURDAY 
Magazines, Kc. REVIEW has been noted 
THE for the vigour of its com- 
NINETEENTH CENTURY ments on POLITICS and A Journal devoted to the affairs of India 
AFFAIRS OF THE 
AND AFTER. DAY, and for the brilliance (With ~_ - Pa * some ‘The Overland 
P ° 8 Mail’ and ‘ The H« d Mail’). 
Per —_— and independence of its criti- ehiimtaaake 
THE GERMAN IM co A 
late a Jesdtes mane cism of LITERATURE, 
OUR ENEMY'S OVERSEA POSSESSION 
SR ni ane se agian. | MUSIC, ART and the | every FRIDAY PRICE SIXPENCE 
THE REAPONSLBILITY FOR THE WAR: ings and British DRAMA. Its reviews of | 
Officinl Papers compared. 8. Nolan. re 
THE ULTIMATE DISAPPEARANCE OF avert "HUNGARY. the latest books are contri- The Paper is indispensable 
AIRCRAFT BOMBS AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. a buted by critics who are to every Anglo-Indian and 
Vice-President of the Institute of International Law. ie : P to all who take an interest 
THE CURRENCY REVOLUTION. By H. J. Jennings. authorities on their subjects, in our Dependency ( 
“LE DEMON DE MIDI.” By W. 8. Lilly. | 
FROM EARLY VICTORIAN ®8CHOOLROOM TO  UnIvenstty. and are always varied and ] 
late Principal of Westfield College. ° ° i; 
THE MUSIC OF INDIA: a Chassis Art - By Mrs. Haigh. up to date. Signed articles ree : rarded post fr cs ( 
eos ("a WORD FOR COLONIAL CANE 806 ne of general interest by writers ne eee — fey Pn a ey { 
2) SHALL WE BE PUNISHED bacnpe ns wiry o of the first rank also form a | —— 
W. Robertson-8cott (‘‘ Home Counties”). . | 
WAR SERVICE AT nous. By Elizabeth Robins. feature of each issue. | } 
EXPERIMENTS IN CHEAP CATERING. By Edith Sellers. | 
THE onias COURT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND Pee... EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE. THE INDIAMAN OFFICES, 
FR og es 10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 16-17, Devonshire Square, E.C. 1 
By J. Hl. Whitehouse, M.P. 7 
WITH THE WOUNDED AT OSTEN a 
By Pvittiam A. S|. SAL SESS Te a f 
HOW BELGIUM SAVED ENGLAND. By D.C. Lathbury. 
London : &pottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5, New Street Square. A 
In an article contributed recently to the Westminsfer Gazette, Sir I 
Harry Johnston wrote :—‘“ If the average Englishman desires. ... 
Insurance Companies. to keep himself abreast of the intelligent in the study of foreign 
affairs, I recommend to his notice THE NEAR EAST.” 
HOW TO SAVE - . 
. . ~~ ; S 
E 
| INCOM E TAX Every one interested in the commercial development or the political and racial T 
| questions of Egypt, the Balkans, Persia, and the Levant should read T 
V 
AND S 
C 
T 
SUPER TAX V 
The Journal deals with the Affairs of all the Countries of the Near | 
East, and of Islam from Tangier to Teheran and from the N 
and to provide Danube to the Desert. 
Special Correspondents in Constantinople, Cairo, Sofia, Smyrna, Bucharest, T 
Belgrade, Athens, Jerusalem, Salonika, Cyprus, Alexandria, Odessa, and 
D EATH D UTI ES other important centres. T 
e o 7 3 
Every Friday - Price Sixpence y 
A Super Leaflet sent post THE NEAR EAST is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, but if T 
any difficulty is experienced in obtaining copies, those interested should 
free on application to the communicate with the Manager. V 
T 
N ATION AL PROVIDENT ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (post free) ONE POUND C 
INSTITUTION, O 
16-17, Devonshire Square, | 
4s GRacecHURcH street, tonvox. | THE NEAR EAST, Ltd. (onion ec: 
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In order to appreciate the significance of the great 
engagements and strategic movements now taking place 

| | on the Continent, and the coming struggle for supremacy 
| in the North Sea, many will find it necessary to supple- 

















” ment newspaper reports by consulting special literature 
and on Naval and Military matters. 
For the information of our readers, we give below a 
Ce short list of our reviews on books which throw a light on 
the present situation and its impending developments. 
GERMANY thw "Manama 
Germany and the Next War, by General F. von Bernhardi. Translated 
by Allen Powles Nov. 2, 1912 ls. 03d.* 
Pan-Germanism, by Ronald G. Usher April 26, 1913 63d. 
Correspondence Relating to the Above May 31, 1913 63d. 
'¢ Germany and the German Emperor, by G. H. Perris Nov. 2, 1912 64d. 
Eight Years in Germany, by I. A. R. Wylie May 16, 1914 91d. 
Imperial Germany, by Prince B. von Bulow Feb. 14, 1914 94d. 
Memories of the Kaiser’s Court, by Anne Topham Sept. 5, 1914 9kd. 
AUSTRIA 
The Hapsburg Monarchy, by Henry Wickham Steed Jan. 3, 1914 9hd. 
The Life of the Emperor Francis Joseph, by Francis Gribble | Mar. 7, 1914 91d. 


— Austrian Officer at Work and Play, by Dorothea Gerard | 
Austria of the Austrians, and Hungary of the Hungarians, by 








L. Kellner and others Jan. 17, 1914 9hd. 
Hungary’s Fight for National Existence, by Ladislas Baron Hengel- 
muller Jan, 17, 1914 91d. 
THE BRITISH NAVY 
Naval Strategy, by Capt. A. T. Mahan \ 9 
Some Principles of Maritime Strategy, by J. S. Corbett J om se eon 61d. 
England in the Mediterranean, by J. S. Corbett April 23, 1905 64d. 
The Campaign of Trafalgar, by J. S. Corbett July 2, 1910 63d. 
The British Battle Fleet, by F. T. Jane Nov. 16, 1912 63d. 
What of the Navy? by "Alan H. Burgoyne Sept. 13, 1913 63d. 
Sea, Land, and Air Strategy, by Sir George Aston Aug. 15, 1914 9hd. 
Ocean Trading and Shipping, Bagge Owen May 16, 1914 9hd. 
The Successors of Drake, by J Corbett Feb. 9, 1901 63d. 
When the Eagle Flies Seaward (Rieter) by Patrick Vaux and Lionel 
Yexley Oct. 5, 1907 63d. 
Naval Courts Martial, by David Hannay Aug. 29, 1914 93d. 


MILITARY AND GENERAL 
The Russo-Japanese War, up to, and including, the Battle of Liao-Yang, 





by Col. Charles Ross July 27, 1912 63d. 
The Inner History of the Balkan War, by Lieut.-Col. Reginald Rankin May 30, 1914 94d. 
Luxembourg: The Grand Duchy and its People, by George Renwick Dec. 27, 1913 63d. 
Modern Russia, by Gregor Alexinsky Sept. 20, 1913 63d. 
The Last Shot, by Frederick Palmer (Fiction) July 18, 1914 9d. 
The Iron Year, by Walter Bloem, translated from the German by 

Stella Block (Fiction) Feb. 21, 1914 94d. 
War, by W. Douglas Newton (Fiction) Feb, 21, 1914 94d. 
The Foundations of Strategy, by Capt. H. M. Johnstone Aug. 22, 1914 93d. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: Report of the Inter- 

- aeangan Commission into the Causes and Conduct of the Balkan ; Aug. 29, 1914 93d. 

ars 


* Only a few copies of this issue now in stock. 


ORDERS FOR THE ABOvE Back NUMBERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO— 


THE MANAGER, THE ATHENZUM, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


H. G. WELLS'S 


New Long Novel 


The Wife of 
Sir Isaac Harman. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—** Lady Harman is a 
gracivus and very charming personage who 
wins our heart. And there are other cha- 
racters outlined with no little effect......The 
novel is full of good things.” 


JAMES STEPHENS. 


The Demi-Gods. By JAMES 
STEPHENS, Author of ‘The Crock 
of Gold,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

*,* Sets forth how three angels come to 
earth, and are for a period of several months 
the close companions of a pair of Irish tramps, 
. certain Patsy MacCann and his daughter 

ary. 


The Game of Life and 


Death. Stories of the Sea. By 

LINCOLN COLCORD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[ Tuesday. 

* .* Thrilling stories of the sea, somewhat 
in the vein of Joseph Conrad. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


NOW READY, price 7s. 6d. net, THE 
CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


GEORGE THE THIRD 
AND CHARLES FOX 


By the Right Hon. 


SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, 
Bart., 0.M. 


“In all probability the outstanding historical work 
of the season is the second volume of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s ‘George the Third and Charles Fox.’” 

The Nation. 

“The volume is none the less a modern classic because 
we can read into it a moral pertinent to the hour.” 

Sunday Times. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
FABLES. 


NEW - EDITION. 
With 20 Full-Page Illustrations and Initials, &c., 
by E. R. HERMAN. 
Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


EDITION DE LUXE, on Large Paper (limited to 105 
copies), royal 4to, 21s. net. 








Gay & Hancock’s List 


Just Published. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net (postage 3d. ). 


Byways in Bookland 


Confessions and Digressions 
By WALTER A. MURSELL. 
EARLY PRESS NOTICES. 


Northern Whig.—‘* Our pleasant anticipations 
were fully justified by the true pleasure to be 
found in the pages, and that from cover to cover, 
‘The Comradeship of Books,’ in which he speaks 
of the talking book, and instances Charles Lamb 
as one of the best writers of talking books, is most 
interesting...... but, indeed, the book is most enjoy- 
able from beginning to end.” 

Daily News.—‘*This is just the book for an 
uncle to give a bookworm youth of sixteen or so” 
—and the Publishers, having known some youths 
of this age, consider this criticism as most 
eulogistic. 

Dundee Courier.—‘‘ A most interesting volume. 
eecace His thoughts and criticisms are worthy of 
close attention.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘ A refreshing originality of theme 
if not always of outlook...... When Mr. Mursel} 
does, on rare occasions, forsake the byways for 
nol highroads of literature, he acquits himself 
well. 

Paisley Gazette.—‘‘ Have you ever looked upon 
books as living things? I have—frequently. 
Well, my new acquaintance is a living book. Its 
title is ‘ Byways in Bookland.’” 








PAMPHLETS ON THE WAR. 
How Britain Strove for 


Peace. A Record of Anglo-German Nego- 


tiations, 1898-1914, told from Autho- 
ritative Sources. By Sir EDWARD 
COOK. 8vo, sewed, 2d. 


Our Russian Ally. By Sir 
DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, 
K.C.LE. K.C.V.O. 8vo, sewed, 2d. 


Why India is Heart and 


Soul with Great Britain. 
By BHUPENDRANATH BASU, ex- 
Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council in India. 8vo, sewed, 1d. 


Documents Illustrative of 


International Law. ByT. J. 
LAWRENCE, M.A. LL.D., Member of 
the Institute of International Law, &c., 
Author of ‘War and Neutrality in the 
Far Fast,’ &c. S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Mexico: The Wonderland 


of the South. By W. E. CARSON. 
Illustrated. New and Revised Edition. 
8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


REVISED EDITION, 
WITH ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 


Panama: the Canal, the 


Country, and the People. 
By ARTHUR BULLARD (Albert 
Edwards). With Illustrations. Extra 
crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

Henri Bergson, An Account of 
his Life and Philosophy. By ALGOT 
RUHE and NANCY MARGARET 
PAUL. With Portrait. Extra crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 


The Philosophy of Change. 
A Study of the Fundamental Principle 
of the Philosophy of BERGSON. By 
H. WILDON CARR, Hon. D.Litt. 
8vo, 68. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





CHEAPER REISSUE. 2 vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Napoleon I.: a Biography. 
By AUGUST FOURNIER. Translated by A. E. 
ADAMS. With 2 Portraits and 7 Maps. 

“As a clear, unemotional, critical, and dispassionate 
study of the great Corsican it stands without a rival.” 
English Historical Review. 


Yusuf Khan, the Rebel Com- 


By S. C. HILL, Indian Educational 
mandant. Service (Retired). With Illustrations 


and Maps. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (In @ few days. 
The biography of an Indian soldier of the eighteenth cen- 
tury who, after serving the English, rose in rebellion and 
was hanged in 1704. 








Disturbed Dublin: the Story of 
the Great Strike of 1913-14. 
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Work and Wages.  fira‘srassey's* Work 
and Wages’ and ‘ Foreign Work and English Wages.’ 
By SYDNEY J. CHAPMAN, M.A. M.Com., Professor 
of Political Economy and Dean of the Faculty of Com- 
merce in the University of Manchester. Part III. 
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A Schoolmaster’s Apology. 
By the Rev. CYRIL A. ALINGTON, Head Master of 
Shrewsbury School. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 
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as witty as it is stout-hearted.”—The Times. 
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The War makes this work particularly 
interesting and valuable. 


SOME OLD 
FLEMISH TOWNS 


Dixmude, Nieuport, Tournai, Lille, Bruges 
Louvain, Ghent, Alost, &c. 
Written and illustrated by 
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Size 10in. by 64in., 336 pages, with 5 Coloured and 20 Half- 
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gilt top, boxed, 18s. net (postage 6d.). 
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A UNIQUE REWARD BOOK 
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Or, Success under Difficulties, 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, 424 pp., cloth, gilt extra, with a striking 
Illustration on Cover, 2s. 6d. 





This work has been translated into most European 
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Napoleon at Work. By Col. Vachée. 


Translated by G. F. Lees. 
Black, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Napoleon's Russian Campaign of 1812. 
By Edward Foord. (Hutchinson & 
Co., 16s. net.) 


Tue first of the volumes before us is singu- 
larly apposite to the main interest, the 
overpowering interest, of the present 
time. ‘Napoleon at Work’ is the out- 
come of an effort made by a learned 
French soldier to reconstruct trom docu- 
ments, and by the aid of a strong historical 
imagination, the processes by which the 
greatest of all strategists prepared a 
general plan of campaign and carried out 
its most critical operations. Col. Vachée, 
moreover, is not content to stop short at 
historical reconstruction. He is anxious 
also to relate the past to the present, to 
discover in Napoleon’s methods the ele- 
ments of permanent value, and draw 
from such a campaign as that of Jena in 
1806 lessons applicable to the enormous 
warfare of to-day. 

What makes his book of peculiar 
value is the fact that, upon the battle- 
fields of Eastern France and Belgium, the 
main strategy of the Allies—the strategy 
of the blow struck by superior numbers 
concentrated against some vulnerable spot 
of importance—is really a direct inherit- 
ance from the Emperor himself, as our 
columns have already indicated. Napo- 
leon did not disdain to practise the turn- 
ing movement, elaborated by the modern 
German theorists into ‘‘ envelopment”’ by 
a line of uniform depth and weight in 
contact through all its length ; none knew 
better than he that successful war is “a 
series of improvisations,” and demands 
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the employment of every resource. But 
the frontal blow delivered by forces con- 
verging on the field of battle was his 
own manceuvre par excellence, and one 
as peculiarly suited to the armies of con- 
temporary France as to those which 
followed his eagles. For a nation never 
reveals its character more fully than in 
its conduct of war. In the French doc- 
trine of to-day, with its adaptability, its 
reliance upon mobility and verve, we have 
reflected the very soul of our comrades- 
in-arms; in that of Germany, with its 
rigidity, its curious formalism, and its 
basis on certain psychological assump- 
tions, we can divine alike the qualities and 
the defects of our adversaries, their love 
of rule and order, their simplicity and 
strength. 

While the two doctrines put their 
claims to the proof, there is a great 
fascination in pages which reveal the 
practice of one of them by its greatest 
master, and we are indulging in no 
commonplace of laudatory criticism when 
we say that Col. Vachée has added to 
the vast library of Napoleonic literature a 
book indispensable to the military student, 
and of the highest interest to the general 
reader to-day. ‘* Cleverness [wrote Napo- 
leon] is not wanted in war. What is 
wanted is accuracy, character, and sim- 
plicity.”” One certainly comes from Col. 
Vachée’s volume with an impression that 
the Emperor owed no less to his capacity 
for ceaseless toil, his patient mastery of 
detail, and determined policy of centrali- 
zation than to his actual genius. It is 
his ability to hold in his own hands, 
not only the master, but also the minor, 
threads of his schemes which strikes us 
most of all. Berthier and the rest of his 
higher subordinates—what mere scribes 
they were, and with how dim a know- 
ledge of the import of the orders they 
copied and circulated! In the formation 
of them their advice was never asked or 
their criticism suffered. To the modern 
General Staff, the body of experts col- 
laborating in the production of a plan of 
campaign, the Staff of Napoleon bore 
The general 
course of events was moulded by one 
brain and will alone ; nor did this supreme 
and autocratic policy cease at the broader 
lines of strategy. It dominated major and 
minor tactics as well. 

‘““Not only [writes Col. Vachée], as is 
advisable, did he himself draw up the main 
lines which must be closely connected with 
strategical combinations, but in orders 
dictated either to the Chief of the Staff or 
the General Commissary of Stores of the 
army, he fixed the details of them. He 
depended upon no one for the choice of the 
sites for the big depots, arsenals, hospitals, 
storehouses, and military bakehouses. He 
was his own director of marches, and en- 
croached, even often, on the department of 
inferior authorities by issuing orders dealing 
with the smallest details.” 

In the vast extent of modern warfare 
such a system would be unthinkable— 
co-operation is a condition of success ; 
but one is tempted to think that, even 
where feasible, it is a dangerous policy, 
and demoralizing to leader pa ip sub- 





ordinates alike. Napoleon was well served 
by his marshals on the whole, but from 
the splendid material supplied by them 
he was never able to fashion for himself 
a true right hand. In the heyday of his 
success he probably found pleasure in his 
isolation; later, when fortune turned 
against him, and his physical activity 
began to be impaired, he must have 
realized bitterly the limitations imposed 
by it. ‘This manner of commanding,” 
wisely comments Col. Vachée, ‘* cannot 
be given as a model.” 

The general framework of the book is 
the campaign of Jena, and it includes 
chapters which reproduce in the most 
satisfying detail the military methods of 
the Emperor and his manner of life in the 
field. Perhaps to the general reader 
none will prove more interesting than 
those which describe his personal relations 
with his officers and men, and his system 
of rewards and punishments. Emphatic- 
ally Napoleon was not a man of friend- 
ships. He could unbend to moments of 
intimacy and camaraderie, but his spirit 
as well as his practical intelligence dwelt 
apart, and his personal dealings with and 
views of his higher subordinates were 
seldom without a certain chill of suspicion 
and reserve. His silence, he explained, 
signified approval; if he spoke, it was 
only to blame. With the inferior ranks 
he was a different being. An amazing 
memory for people, a profound know- 
ledge of the detail of military life, a 
strong sense of the dramatic in word and 
deed, made him the idol of his rank and 
file. His discipline was characteristically 
peculiar—a chain of iron on the field of 
action, a silken bond at other times. 
The soldier, as Col. Vachée points out, 
was particularly unfortunate who paid 
the full penalty for looting or similar 
misdemeanour, and in general the Em- 
peror showed a great leniency towards 
offences other than those impairing mili- 
tary efficiency. Some interesting pas- 
sages sketch the democratic system of 
discipline by which offenders on minor 
charges received summary and violent 
correction at the hands of their fellows. 

In a significant conclusion Col. Vachée 
sums up on the question of an auto- 
cratic supreme command and a system 
resulting from the true co-operation of a 
highly trained General Staff :— 


** Between these two methods [he writes] 
it is permissible for each of us to make his 
choice. As far as I am concerned, whilst 
being a zealous partisan of a division of 
work, of the development of initiative, of a 
wide diffusion in the army of intellectual 
life, and whilst considering that it is indis- 
pensable to modify, in that way, everything 
that was tyrannical and absolute in the 
Napoleonic method, I firmly believe that 
nothing can replace the personal work of a 
leader, that incessant intellectual work is ° 
the safeguard of the authority and prestige 
of a commander-in-chief and of the originality 
and force of his conceptions. By the very 
fact that he exists, and that his action is 
felt, he increases everybody’s force of 
impulsion and ‘sacred fire’ tenfold, and, 
by his firmness and rapidity, he gives a 
characteristic turn to the execution of his 
orders. A command thus exercised, if 
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addressed to an army exalted by ideas of 
duty, patriotism, amd sacrifice, will obtain 
from it that intense effort which is an almost 
certain pledge of victory.” 

The work has been well translated by 
Mr. G. Frederic Lees, with an Introduc- 
tion that is an ample apology for any 
small slips and roughnesses. A second 
edition should correct the rather nume- 
rous misprints. 


The campaign of 1812 gives hardly any 
idea of Napoleon’s supreme qualities as 
politician, organizer, strategist, or leader 
of men. He had his flashes of greatness 
still—witness his magnificent conduct of 
the remnants of the Grand Army across 
the Berezina; and his detailed scheme of 
the war showed little loss of power in 
dealing with the smallest trifles of trans- 
port, &e. But to be a great soldier you 
must meet your enemy face to face; to 
be a successful soldier you must defeat 
and disintegrate him. In 1812 Napo- 
leon’s enemy refused to be brought to a 
death-grapple, and the qualities of leader 
and army alike ended in a series of blows 
in the air. Moreover, the Napoleon of 
1812 was far declined from the Napoleon 
of 1806. Accordingly Mr. Edward Foord 
has a far less inspiriting theme for his 
volume than had Col. Vachée. At the same 
time he has compiled an accurate and 
fairly readable account of the series of 
operations, accompanied by some good 
maps and plans. Col. Burton covered 
the same subject in an excellent mono- 
graph which we reviewed in these 
columns on August 22nd, but Mr. Foord’s 
has a more popular and less technical 
object, so that there is ample room for 
both. The book is handsomely got-up 
and illustrated. 








Highways and Byways in Lincolnshire. 
By Wilhngham Franklin Rawnsley. 
With Illustrations by Frederick L. 
Griggs. (Macmillan & Co., 5s. net.) 

THE common delusion of the traveller by 

rail that all Lincolnshire is ‘flat as a 

pancake” should scarcely survive the 

publication of this excellent book. As a 

matter of fact the highest point on the 

Great Northern between London and 

York, which is the second highest on that 

route between London and Edinburgh, 

lies within the borders of the county. No 
doubt the flat lands of the ** Marsh ” and 
the “‘ Fen” (distinct terms, as Mr. Rawns- 
ley rightly notes), through which the 
railways mostly pass, have the highest 
value both for pasture and corn; and 
the ** Wold ” farmers of to-day send their 
cattle to the lowlands for summer grazing, 
just as their Norse cousins at the same 
season send theirs to the higher mountain 
pastures. But though there are railways 
in the uplands of Kesteven, the Wolds 
of Central and Eastern Lindsey are ill- 
supplied with them ; and many charming 
spots are tucked away in the folds of these 
rolling hills: some far from a railway, 
others quite near, but altogether unsus- 
pected by the passing tourist. Before 
Macadam travelling in Lincolnshire, unless 





on horseback, must have been a slow and 
tedious business. Now, however, the 
thorough draining of the Fens and the 
excellence of the main roads—we can 
hardly say as much for the * byways ’’— 
have made most of the county accessible ; 
and Mr. Rawnsley claims to have visited 
almost everything he describes by the 
aid of *‘ the ubiquitous motor-car,”’ which 
he considers a mode of travelling specially 
suited to the county. 

The writer of this book belongs to a 
well-known Lincolnshire family; and 
though not now resident in the county, he 
has long been connected with it, and is 
well acquainted with the people and 
their ways. His volume is less “ gos- 
sipy’”’ than some of its predecessors in 
this delightful series; but it has some 
good stories very well told, when the 
writer condescends to unbend from his 
serious preoccupation with church archi- 
tecture. 

Perhaps no district in England is more 
justly famed than Lincolnshire for the 
dignity and beauty of its village churches. 
There are several groups containing work 
which, if not pure Saxon, certainly belongs 
to the eleventh century; and some of 
later date—Heckington, for example— 
are so remarkable for their size and the 
richness of their decoration that they seem 
out of place in their homely surroundings. 
These great churches are especially plenti- 
ful in the Fen district, and one explanation 
of their existence, which fits at least some 
of them, is that they were built by rich 
monasteries which owned the land and 
took a religious pride in giving of their 
best to God’s service. Mr. Rawnsley has, 
therefore, some excuse for what may seem 
the disproportionate amount of space 
that he devotes to the subject. 

The aim of the series, if we may judge 
from previous volumes, is to furnish, 
not so much guide-books, as appreciations 
of the districts under review. But al- 
though this volume might serve as a 
handbook for the budding ecclesiologist— 
a work which has been well done already 
—it is fortunately far more than this. 
Mr. Rawnsley is at his best in the descrip- 
tion of the distinctive scenery of the 
county: the wide views over marsh and 
fen from the slopes of the wolds, or the 
splendid sunsets and hazy distances of the 
lowlands; and also in his humorous 
appreciation of the country-folk, whose 
dialect he reproduces with much skill. 
He could doubtless have given us more 
chapters like the excellent one on ‘ Lin- 
colnshire Folk-Song’ if he had not had 
to cover the whole ground of this ‘* second- 
largest ” county in England. 

There are few important secular build- 
ings of any note or antiquity which he 
has not described, with the admirable 
help of Mr. Griggs; and his accounts of 
Tattershall Castle, the “Old Hall” at 
Gainsborough, and “John of Gaunt’s 
Stables ” at Lincoln are full of interesting 
detail. He is also well versed in the 
county’s history and antiquities ; and he 
records many of those traces of the 
Roman sway which, though seldom exist- 
ing in brick and stone outside Lincoln, 





are written more largely in this district 
upon the face of the country-side than in 
other parts of England. It was, perhaps, 
over-ambitious to compress the Old Palace 
and the ‘“ Minster” (so called, we may 
remind him, as early as the fourteenth 
century) into a single chapter, and to 
attempt a description of the whole city in 
three; but not many important points 
are missed, and the sketches of Lincoln 
by Mr. Griggs are supremely successful. 
Mr. Rawnsley is mistaken in speaking of 
“the three St. Hughs” of Lincoln, for 
Bishop Hugh de Welles was never cano- 
nized, and as he is said to have belonged 
to the Gloucestershire family of Trotman, 
we are curious to know the reasons for 
assigning him a Lincolnshire origin. It 
is more surprising to find Mr. Rawnsley 
conjecturing that there were town walls 
at Grantham on the evidence of the 
suffix “gate”? to some of the streets ; 
for in the case of other towns, as Louth, 
Lincoln, and Boston, he is well aware 
that “‘ gate’ is a Norse word for road. 

He notices nearly all the monastic 
foundations, for which Lincolnshire was 
once famous, but which now (alas !) have 
almost entirely vanished ; and his account 
of the Gilbertines—the only Order of 
strictly English origin—whose founder 
was a Lincolnshire man, is interesting and 
complete. But his list of the Templar 
preceptories omits that of Maltby, west 
of Louth; and in saying that Crowland 
and Thornton were the only “ mitred”’ 
abbeys in the county, he is forgetting 
Bardney, though he elsewhere fully de- 
scribes the recent excavations of its 
extensive buildings. 

It is really astonishing how much varied 
information our author has contrived to 
pack within the limits of a handy volume. 
Old legends, churchwardens’ accounts, 
epitaphs, the extinct woollen industry, 
agricultural statistics, duck ‘* decoys,” 
the mysteries of fen-skating—all receive 
their due meed of attention. But he is 
most at home in dealing with the literary 
associations of the county, of which he has 
missed very few ; although the glories of 
Brant Broughton Church have made him 
forget that that monument of mis- 
directed learning, the ‘ Divine Legation of 
Moses,’ was written, or at least planned, 
in the adjoining rectory. While belonging 
to a younger generation, he had the honour 
of a personal acquaintance with Tennyson, 
and the chapter on Somersby is full of 
the intimate knowledge and appreciation 
which were shown in his previous publica- 
tions on the Lincolnshire poet. The 
proof-correction of the volume leaves 
something to be desired, especially in the 
matter of dates; and one or two sentences 
of the manuscript appear to have been 
dropped in the account of Bytham Castle 
on p. 45. 

It seems almost superfluous to praise 
the work of Mr. Griggs, who has illus- 
trated many other volumes of the series. 
Alike in his execution and choice of sub- 
jects he is felicitous as ever, and some of 
his sketches: of ancient buildings seem 
almost to enhance the beauty of the 
originals. 
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My Autobiography. By S. 8. McClure. 
With Illustrations. (John Murray, 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue inexhaustible optimism, the number- 
less expedients, and the gusto for fine 
language of Jim Pinkerton in ‘The 
Wreckers ’ have pleased so many readers 
that the autobiography of his prototype 
is sure of a good reception. But, as soon 
as we are well started on Mr. McClure’s 
record, we perceive that he is by no means 
the Pinkerton of Stevenson’s story. He 
is something less amusing and really 
more interesting. We turn to Mr. Thayer, 
the author of ‘Getting On: the Con- 
fessions of a Publisher,’ which appeared 
some three years since, for the genius of 
advertisement which shone in Pinkerton. 
Mr. Thayer won a first prize for com- 
mending Alleock’s Porous Plasters, and 
even in India was attracted by the ad- 
vertisement ‘*‘ Mother Almost Gave Up 
Hope.” Still he, like Mr. McClure, was 
a reformer. Pinkerton was too busy 
making his own way to attack fraud. 

Mr. McClure gave Stevenson, he tells us, 
details of his life as a travelling hawker 
(* peddling small notions” is the pic- 
turesque phrase he uses); but he is far 
from the ideals of Pinkerton, who saw 
himself getting rich quick, and had that 
Philistine view of immediate results in 
cash which has now, we suppose, become 
typically English as well as American. 
Mr. McClure’s story, so far as it goes, is 
one of continuous anxiety and struggle ; 
and he says very little of his days after 
forty, when, McClure’s Magazine being 
an established success, he was able to 
travel and investigate other countries. 
But his struggle is not to get on or get 
rich quick ; it is to get education and the 
wife of his heart. The vivid Americanisms 
which at once amaze and amuse us do 
not flourish, to any marked extent, in 
his pages; their style is restrained and 
thoughtful ; and but for a few locutions 
and spellings which are peculiar to the 
land of their origin, the book might almost 
have been written by an Englishman. 
Perhaps the lady who has assisted the 
author has reduced his raciness. 

At any rate, the autobiography has 
its charm, particularly in the author’s 
appreciation of the scenery of Ireland and 
his early days there, and of his hard- 
working mother, one of those great women 
who shoulder the heavy burdens of life 
with tireless spirit. Her son certainly 
inherited a large measure of that perse- 
verance; and the story of how, without 
any steady source of money, he succeeded 
in graduating at college is, indeed, re- 
markable, especially as he was cut short 
many times in his career by fits of rest- 
lessness. He has no ideas when he is 
sitting still, and we find him suddenly 
leaving his work to wander away any- 
where with no prospects to speak of. 
Harold Frederic, if we remember right, 
ascribes the Irish restlessness to the fact 
that they do not take proper meals. This 
young Irishman could not afford, in his 
youth, to eat much, but he even reduced 
his scanty fare in his zeal for education, 





and it is a wonder that he did not break 
down permanently before he reached 
manhood. After a time he would not 
do ‘*‘ chores”’ to win bread, and he was 
faced for several years with the loss of his 
love and her father’s steady refusal to 
consider the visionary boy, which he 
fairly recognizes as reasonable in the 
circumstances. Three times he was a 
school teacher, but could not bear the 
settled tedium of the desk. He was 
lucky, he tells us, in his three chief 
employers, and, when he was in a position 
to start for himself—or rather, being an 
incurable optimist, ventured to live with 
his wife on debts and expectations—his 
idea was to ‘‘ syndicate” good reading 
matter, and bring it to the country 
people among whom, an eager and un- 
satisfied reader, he had lived and worked. 

The “ syndicating” was a wearing and 
difficult business at first, and the same 
may be said of McClure’s Magazine, 
started at that time of financial panic 
which brought Mark Twain and _ his 
publishing firm on to the rocks. Portraits 
of Napoleon and Lincoln as a background 
to biographies proved the turning-point 
for the magazine :— 

‘Throughout the year 1895, with our 
low-rate advertising contracts and increasing 
circulation, the magazine was losing 4,000 
dollars a month. In 1896 it was clearing 
over 5,000 a month. Its prosperity and 
standing had been established.” 


Later Mr. McClure, though he does not 
say so here, wanted Mark Twain to edit 
a ‘ Universal”? magazine for him, but 
by that time the humorist loved his free 
and easy ways too well to become an 
editor. 

Though there is plenty of picturesque 
detail in Mr. McClure’s early stuggles, he 
does not include so much as most writers 
of reminiscences in the way of personalia 
and anecdote. We do not regret the 
change, and should add that the reader 
will find interest in his associations with 
Meredith, Stevenson, and other literary 
lights of a time when literature was par- 
ticularly alive. We get a glimpse or two 
of pleasant Henry Harland, and several 
comments on Stevenson and his friends. 

Stevenson, we learn, was always willing 
to be edited ; he was also, Mr. McClure 
holds, lucky in securing from his family 
“the immediate recognition, appreciation, 
and enthusiasm so necessary to an artist, 
and which he seldom finds amcng his own 
blood or in his own family.” 

Outside judges make grave mistakes, too. 
One would have thought ‘Plain Tales 
from the Hills’ and ‘Soldiers Three’ 
acceptable anywhere. But we read other- 
wise : 

“On his way to England, Kipling stopped 
a few days in New York, and submitted his 
entire early output....to Harper Brothers. 
They turned down the whole mass of it, 
not accepting a single story.” 

Some of Mr. McClure’s selections did 
not come off; but, on the whole, his 
judgment seems to have been excellent, 
and he was never afraid of backing a new 
writer. That is the American spirit of 
enterprise which is somewhat lacking in 





this country. We see a few familiar 
names reappearing in each new literary 
venture, as if nothing was worth trying 
without established reputations behind it. 

The book is somewhat casual in arrange- 
ment, and wantinz in dates. The portrait 
of the author reminds us strongly of Mr. 
H. G. Wells. Though an idealist, he is 
also a practical man, and we therefore 
wonder why he did not provide an index 
to his work. 








The Pan-Angles: a Consideration of the 
Federation of the Seven English-Speaking 
Nations. By Sinclair Kennedy. (Long- 
mans & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts thoughtful treatise is most unfortunate 
in one respect: its speculations have taken 
the wrong turning. To Mr. Sinclair Ken- 
nedy, writing at Boston, Massachusetts, 
before the war began, the enemies encom- 
passing the English-speaking nations ap- 
peared to be Russia, Japan, and China. 
Germany was “ our natural and civilization 
ally”—an ugly phrase—and the fall of 
modern Germany would be “a Pan-Ang'e 
calamity.” Our ‘civilization ” ally has, un- 
fortunately, done his best to bring about 
this ‘‘ Pan-Angle calamity” by wantonly 
involving six out of the seven nations in 
hostilities. Mr. Kennedy belongs, it is clear, 
to the school of Cecil Rhodes, who imagined 
a world kept in the ways of peace by a 
British, American, and German Federation. 
The idea was fine, and as the last century 
was drawing to a close it seemed to some 
to be more or less feasible. But now it 
must be relegated, through the sheer weight 
of circumstance, to the limbo of forgotten 
things. 

This miscalculation does not seriously 
damage Mr. Kennedy’s argument, since his 
Federation would be bound to stand on its 
guard against some Power or combination 
of Powers. But the weak point in his 
admirably intentioned book is its incon- 
clusiveness. He tells us that his Pan-Angles 
have colonized the waste places of the earth, 
though in many instances the French, Dutch, 
and Portuguese were there before them. 
He points out that their success is largely 
due to their strong love of individual free- 
dom. Their law, he considers, is based on 
that theory, and, though drawn from many 
sources, still presents a certain homogeneity. 

Even in their Governmental practices, the 
Pan-Angles, he considers, have certain rules 
in common : ultimate control rests with the 
voters, immediate legislative control lies in 
representative assemblies, and executive or 
administrative control is in charge of elected 
persons. He overstates his last proposition, 
by the way: the British Prime Minister is 
not “elected by a majority of the more 
popular chamber of the Legislature,” but 
he is named by the Sovereign—Queen 
Victoria’s choice of Lord Rosebery is 
the crucial instance—and the Premier re- 
commends peers as well as commoners for his 
colleagues. Still, Mr. Kennedy will carry 
his readers along with him in his eloquent 
contention that the millions of one speech 
and race, with so many points in common, 





ought to combine in a Federation. 
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The ideal is seductive, and Mr. Kennedy 
writes interestingly about the great men 
whe have recommended it in the past: 
Franklin, Governor Pownall, Cecil Rhodes, 
and Joseph Howe of Nova Scotia. Un- 
happily, in this imperfect world, “ ought to” 
does not always coincide with “can.” 
Singularly few traces of constructive schemes 
are to be found in Mr. Kennedy’s pages, 
though, if we understand him rightly, he 
favours the creation of a new Federal Parlia- 
ment rather than the grafting of fresh 
representation upon any legislative body 
at present existing. There is sound sense 
in this suggestion, but it fails to carry us 
very far. What, for example, is to be the 
position of the Monarchy in the Federation ? 
If W. T. Stead can be trusted, Rhodes 
inclined to the view that its sacrifice would 
be justified by the success of the vast 
“combine.” Still, it is a long step to ask 
an essentially conservative community such 
as ours to take. Again, how would the one 
mi'lion of New Zealand Pan-Angles stand 
against the eighty-one—nearly eighty-two— 
millions of American Pan-Angles ? and how 
could a tariff, which the ingenious Jan 
Hofmeyr failed to frame satisfactorily for 
the British Empire, be rendered generally 
acceptable, with the United States as an 
additional partner in the concern ? 

Mr. Kennedy, we fear, leaves his Pan- 
Angle Federation a mere pious aspiration. 
When he has framed a definite plan, and 
converted his fellow-countrymen to that 
plan, we shall gladly hear from him again. 
In the meantime he should, we think, 
invent a better word than “ Pan-Angle,” a 
hvbrid compound that lends itself to ridicule. 
We cannot conceive of the Pan-Angle 
Secretary Bryan making a speech on Pan- 
Angle foreign policy, nor the Pan-Angle 
Admiral Jellicoe leading a Pan-Angle fleet 
to victory. 








THE COMPANIONSHIP OF BOOKS. 


Many a grief has been soothed by the 
still small voice of the moral philosopher, 
as Thomas Hood says in one of his letters, 
but it is doubtful whether many readers, 
turning to books for some relief from 
the records of war and desolation at the 
front, will find much consolation in the 
p of Sir J. H. Yoxall’s new work, 
‘The Villa tor Celebs.’ The author 
may succeed in tempering a popular 
turn for sentiment by Sevdepine a taste 
for satire and irony—and enjoy the 
operation, like the skilful surgeon in his 
cunning manipulation of the scalpel; 
but his public is hardly likely to view the 
matter in the same light. It is easy for 
the heterodox to be cynical on the subject 
of Confirmation, for example, but this 
is hardly the way to win the readers 
who will probably turn to ‘The Villa 
for Celebs’ for entertainment on the 
strength of more than one pleasant novel 
in the past. ‘The Villa for Coelebs,’ it 
is true, does not pretend to be a novel 
The Villa for Celebs. By J. H. Yoxall. 
(Smith, Elder & Co., 6s. net.) 
Byways in Bookland: Confessions and 
Digressions. By Walter A. Mursell. (Gay 
& Hancock, 3s. 6d.) 








when you open it, and Coelebs and his 
wife Marian, whose conventional fortunes 
and conventional villa form the pivot 
round which the thin plot revolves, 
never become real creatures of flesh and 
blood. 

With a nimble mind and fluent pen 
the author ranges over human interests 
and emotions with amazing facility. A 
few stray pages on the Baconian heresy, 
for instance, lead to a Lamb-like disser- 
tation on the pig and its several names 
and attributes, as well as to skyscrapers, 
Dostoieffskv, and the ‘ Twelfth Sonata.’ 
It is difficult, indeed, to classify the book. 
The author himself describes it as a 
collection of fugitive but connected epi- 
sodes intended as ‘something which 
rather resembles a criticism and a philo- 
sophy of life.” Taken in small doses— 
—as it originally appeared in The Cornhill 
and elsewhere—the mixture was readable 
enough, but the brooding sense of irony 
is intensified in the bulk, so that even 
when the philosophic bookman laughs, 
he seems to be laughing with his tongue in 
his cheek. Social satire is out of tune 
at the present time, when readers may 
well, like Mr. Balfour, proclaim a prefer- 
ence for cheerful reading. 


Mr. Mursell’s ‘ Byways in Bookland ’ is 
neither so clever nor so provocative as 
‘The Villa for Coelebs,’ but it leads to 
more congenial company than Sir James 
Yoxall’s cynical bookman. It admits us 
at once to that unfailing fellowship of 
books which is a sure refuge in times of 
prolonged suspense. If Mr. Mursell does 
not tell us much that is new, it is good to 
share enthusiasm for old, familiar friends ; 
to tramp the true Elysian fields again 
with a kindred spirit, even though one 
cannot go the length of hugging the 
lamp-post in front of 17, Heriot Row, 
Edinburgh, where the Stevensons used 
to live. The house was empty when the 
author made his pilgrimage to this tite- 
rary shrine, and, unable to satisfy his soul 
by peeping through the letter-box, risked 
his reputation “by publicly and most 
tenderly embracing the lamp-post that 
stood in front,” believing it to be the very 
lamp-post immortalized in ‘A Child’s 
Garden of Verses ’ :— 


For we are very lucky, with a lamp before the 
door! 


It is to be hoped that none of the good 
citizens of Edinburgh was in sight while 
the author was clinging to this friendly 
lamp-post. There is more to he said for 
Mr. Mursell’s delight in having on another 
occasion been permitted to clasp ‘ that 
most comfortable hand” of ‘* Cummy,”’ 
the faithful old nurse to whom Stevenson 
dedicated those verses. Akson Cunning- 
ham was over 90 when the author saw 
her, but still alert in mind and memory, 
and full of reminiscences about her “ ain 
laddie.” She told him how Louis—she 
always pronounced his name ‘ Lewis ’’— 
as a little boy would dictate stories to her 
by the hour, first locking the door of the 
nursery, so that they might be perfectly 
alone and undisturbed. Paper and pencils 
would then be produced, and the most 





wonderful tales would be evolved. It 
was a grief to her that she had never 
preserved any of those manuscripts. 

‘** Once, she said, she had put Louis in the 
corner for some misdemeanour, and when, 
after a time, she called to him to come out, 
he refused to stir. Again she called, but 
still he remained immovable, with his face 
to the wall. Thinking something was the 
matter, she went across the room to bring 
him out of his corner, when, hearing her 
approaching, he wheeled suddenly round, 
and, lifting up an admonitory finger, said : 
‘Sh! I’m telling myself a story!’ How 
characteristic that was! The child was 
indeed father of the man.” 

It is interesting to learn that Cummy 
highly disapproved of the portrait of 
Stevenson in the National Portrait Gallery, 
as well as of the memorial medallion on 
the walls of St. Giles’s Cathedral, resenting 
the perpetuation of the invalid in the 
medallion. Doubtless, as Mr. Mursell 
says, Stevenson would have preferred a 
different form of memorial ; yet it is not 
an unworthy representation of the man 
who wrote to George Meredith in the 
autumn of 1893 from the Samoan island 
over which the New Zealanders have 
lately hoisted the British flag :— 

‘* For fourteen years I have not had a 
day’s real health; I have wakened sick 
and gone to bed weary; and I have done 
my work unflinchingly. I have written in 
bed, and written out of it, written in 
hemorrhages, written in sickness, written 
torn by coughing, written when my head 
swam for weakness; and. for so long, it 
seems to me I have won my wager and 
recovered my glove....And the battle goes 
on—ill or well, is a trifle; so as it goes. I 
was made for a contest, and the Powers 
have so willed that my battlefield should be 
this dingy, inglorious one of the bed and the 
physic bottle. At least I have not failed, 
but I would have preferred a place of trum- 
petings and the open air over my head.” 

Stevenson was a hero, as well as a 
literary genius, scorning, like George 
Meredith, to be crushed by the merciless 
blows of Fate. He shares with Dickens 
the first place in the author’s heart, but 
Mr. Mursell’s taste is catholic, and the 
literary aspirant will find his enthusiasm 
both infectious and stimulating. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Mursell appears to have 
found the golden road to inspiration. 
Carlyle, we know, could never write in 
what might be termed respectable clothes ; 
Dickens needed blue ink and a supply of 
quills; Balzac’s mascot was a monk’s 
cowl; Gautier’s a red dressing-gown ; 
while Mark Twain is said to have turned 
out his best work while lying face down- 
wards at full length on the floor. Mr. 
Mursell resorts to none of these eccentric 
expedients. He has found it possible to 
create a mood for writing either by half 
an hour’s reading or a swinging walk over 
the hills, when the sheer delight of the 
physical exercise, as Victor Hugo has 
also testified, stirs up the torpid brain to 
activity. Inspiration, he declares, never 
comes to dyspepsia or morbid brooding, 
or to a man “ frowsting’’ by the fire. 
Yet we know of one living writer of 
repute who swears by dyspepsia as an 
infallible source of inspiration. It is all 
a matter of temperament—or affectation. 
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RECENT VERSE. 


Or the poetry recently issued by Mr. Elkin 
Mathews we prefer ‘ Borderlands’ and 
‘Thoroughfares,’ both by Mr. W. W. 
Gibson. He is straightforward and forcible, 
with a convincing movement and clarity 
that bring his scenes and personages vividly 
before the reader. This is evident in 
his transference of his own sense of beauty 
to his protagonists. ‘ The Queen’s Crags,’ 
for example, in the former volume, is a 
mere dialogue between two peasants, but 
here is a passage that is not beyond the 
peasant or beneath the poet :— 
Queen Guenevere, a-combing her long hair 
That tumbled over a gown of blue— 
As blue and shimmery as a mallard’s neck— 
And with a light of running water : 
And, as she sang, ’twas like the curlew calling, 
And rippled through my heart like curlew calling, 
Like curlew calling in the month of April, 
And with a clear cool noise of running water. 
The next poem, also a dialogue, between 
“ Daft Dick” and a tramp, has a clever 
ending. Daft Dick, bored by the tramp’s 
reminiscences, frightens him off by a tale 
of the “ghostly stirks” hard on his 
heels; then tricks the drover of the 
“ stirks ’—not ghosts, but real cattle— 
into hot pursuit ; 
, Now I can sleep in peace, without bedfellows, 

Two in a bed is one too many for me— 

And such a clatter-jaw ! 
The third poem describes a_ travelling 
circus, and shows the same vivacity, now 
and again touching a high point of beauty, 
yet without ever losing its suitability to 
the main treatment of the theme. 


Mr. Gibson’s ‘ Thoroughfares ’ are short 
poems, and in these he keeps more strictly 
to formal metres; using the personal 
note, he has more freedom, and he touches 
the root of his subject. In ‘ Geraniums’ 
we have the “ poor old weary woman,” 

Broken with lust and drink, blear-eyed and ill, 
selling her last bunch of flowers, thanks 
to the price of which, 

The last oath muttered, the last pint drained deep, 


She ’Il sink, as Cleopatra sank, to sleep ; 
Nor need to barter blossoms for a bed. 





Borderlands. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
(Elkin Mathews, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Thoroughfares. (Same author, publisher, and 
price. ) 

The Horns of Chance. By Margaret Chanler 
Aldrich. (Same publisher and price.) 

Poems. By E. Scotton Huelin. (Same 
publisher, 1s. net.) 

Sailor-Town. By C. Fox-Smith. 
publisher, 1s. net.) 

A Prelude in Verse. By Marion Durst. 
(Same publisher, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Oxford Poetry, 1914. With Preface by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. (Oxford, Blackwell, 1s. 
net.) 

New Beginnings. By Douglas Cole. 
publisher, 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Voice of Peace. By Gilbert ‘Thomas. 
(Chapman & Hall, 2s. 6d. net.) 

To-morrow's Road. By G. M. H. (Old 
Bourne Press, 9d. net.) 


(Same 


(Same 


The Dim Divine. By F. Richardson. (A. C. 
Fifield, 1s. net.) 
Love Songs. By Nora Graham. (Chapman 


& Hall, 2s. 6d. net.) 
Philip the King. By John Masefield. 
(Heinemann, 3s. 6d. net.) 





Much more we could quote: ‘The 
Tram,’ the poem on the lodging-house in 
Houndsditch (a clever piece of trochaics), 
the ‘Vision in a Tea - Shop.’ It is 
enough to say that Mr. Gibson, even in 
“things old and unlovely,” can see the 
horror, the pathos, and the beauty. The 
damp, ill-lit streets, the gas-flare on a 
fruit-stall, the matchseller in the ‘‘ dismal 
dripping night ’’—such subjects are his 
choice, and he illuminates them without 
flooding them with false limelight. 


‘The Horns of Chance,’ by Miss Mar- 
garet Chanler Aldrich, is more notable 
for talent than for genius: it has the 
touch (frequent in modern verse) of the 
factitious. Poetry may be written—nay, 
should be—under compulsion, but that 
compulsion must not be wholly of self, 
otherwise the effort is too apparent. 
The ‘Irish Song’ is good, and the 
‘Three Wise Men’ is a clever kind of a 
skit, while ‘In my Garden’ has at least 
one fine stanza :— 


The saint laid blossoms to her cheek, 
God knows which shone most white,— 

And cried, “‘ O little tree, I dreamt 
About you yesternight.”’ 


Mr. E. Scotton Huelin in his ‘ Poems’ 
has sacrificed metre to imagery and a 
certain sense of excitement ; but ‘ Before 
Sunset ’ is spared from the sacrifice, and 
is therefore far more attractive than the 
other verses, which are much too “‘ intense.”’ 
“Tron trees” is the best instance of that 
imagery which we have noted. 


In ‘ Sailor-Town,’ by Mr. C. Fox-Smith, 
we again feel the lack of elemental sim- 
plicity. Rhythm and language are ade- 
quate. Many critics will say, “ Here is 
the true speech and smack of the sea,” 
but the truth is a little overdone; we 
find too much of literary quality and too 
little actuality. 


Again, in Miss Marion Durst’s ‘ Prelude 
in Verse’ the sancta simplicitas which 
might achieve so much is just out of 
reach: it is very nearly attained in the 
‘Moonlight Hymn.’ She has happy lines, 
and she has surprising weaknesses in 
rhythm. 


The collection of ‘Oxford Poetry’ 
issued by Mr. B. H. Blackwell gives us 
great relief: the less mature poet, still 
fired by the enthusiasm of his youth, is 
spontaneous, often with happy results; 
we do not meet “ that tired feeling.” Wit 
is frequent. The ‘ Song after Lunch,’ by Mr. 
G. N. Clark, is vividly Oxonian, and Mr. 
Douglas Cole’s ‘ Odium Antitheologicum ’ 
is delightful in each of its fine stanzas, 
especially the last :— 


Who the Devil made the Devil ? 
Devil only knows ! 
But clearly he who made the Devil 
To the Devil goes. 
‘To Mary,’ by Mr. A. J. Dawe, is admir- 
able, as is Mr. Godfrey Elton’s ‘ For a 
Birthday ’—short, telling poems, without 
any exaggeration. 


Mr. Douglas Cole has a collection all 
to himself, ‘New Beginnings,’ but he 
has omitted his ‘ Odium Antitheologicum ’ 
—presumably in a fit of seriousness, His 





song on p. 55 is good so far as it goes, 
and his *‘ Epilogue’ has merit. 


Of the other collections before us there 
is little to record. * The Voice of Peace,’ 
by Mr. Gilbert Thomas, has some clever 
verses on a Futurist. ‘ To-morrow’s Road,’ 
by G. M. H., suffers greatly from intensity, 
though the ‘ Last Test’ has a few good 
lines. ‘The Dim Divine’ of Mr. E. 
Richardson shows great earnestness and 
effort, which now and again attain their 
object, as in ‘ Great Gifts—Blind Man,’ 
which is much above the average. ‘ Pro- 
blems’ is also distinct from the rest, and 
‘The Heavenly Staircase’ deserves men- 
tion. 


‘Love Songs,’ by Miss Nora Graham, 
again compels us to emphasize the need 
for simplicity. Again there is a wealth of 
technique, imagery, and words, but it all 
needs chastening. It is given to a Swin- 
burne to let his fancy fly loose, to rise 
strongly to the great heights, and a Rossetti 
may go further than his fellows; but for 
most the first effusion is not the best. 
** Poeta nascitur et fit,’ as Tennyson said. 
One must boil and reboil the cauldron. 


Mr. Masefield has evidently adopted 
that process to some extent in his latest 
volume. ‘Philip the King,’ not neces- 
sarily phenomenal, is, at any rate, sound 
poetry, rising now and again to a notable 
level. There are fine passages in the 
King’s dream, wherein appear his many 
victims, each with a story of cruelty 
and betrayal. Vigour is combined with 
a well-judged restraint that purges it of 
the superfluous. But Mr. Masefield makes 
up for lost time in ‘ Biography’ and 
‘The River,’ where we find much of that 
forcefulness, even brutality, which is the 
flamboyant element in his work. These 
qualities are not to be despised, but it is 
good to find them set aside for a time— 
the contrast is all the more effective. 
‘They closed her Eyes’ is a translation, 
but the quietude and strength of it 
should satisfy the original poet. It 
strikes a high note, perhaps higher than 
anything else in the whole book: it is 
fine verse. 








Impressions and Comments. By Havelock 
Ellis. (Constable & Co., 6s. net.) 


Mr. Havetock Exxis’s ‘ Impressions and 
Comments ’ contain many fine and arrest- 
ing thoughts finely expressed. In an 
apologetic Preface he warns the reader that 
these random notes, made on stray leaves 
upon the things in life and thought which 
have chanced to strike his attention, 
necessarily, even at the best, present the 
aspect of the moment merely, the flash of a 
single facet of life, only to be held in the 
brain provided one also holds therein 
many other facets, for the fair presentation 
of the great crystal of life. The acknow- 
ledgment is needed, for many of these 
guesses at truth will strike an unsym- 
pathetic reader as irritating, unreasonable, 
or contradictory. The author, indeed, revels 
in the contradictory. The key-note of his 
philosophy seems to be based on — 
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axiom that it is part of probability that 
the improbable should sometimes happen ; 
and this formula, perfection implies im- 
perfection, and so forth, adopted by Gour- 
mont in the phrase that injustice is one of 
the forms of justice, supplies Mr. Ellis with 
a fruitful source of paradox. Whatever is 
vital is contradictory, he declares, and, if of 
two views we wish to find out which is the 
richer and more fruitful, we ought, perhaps, 
to ask ourselves which embodies the more 
contradictions. There you have the trick 
of it ; and, so long as the author can avoid 
the King Charles’s head of eugenics and 
Malthusianism, social questions in general, 
and the charm and beneficence of naked- 
ness in particular, he is a thoughtful and 
entertaining essayist, who uses words as 
an artist, and delights in capital letters as 
a mystic. He never grows weary of the 
significance of little things. He loves to 
catch a phrase from a writer, a text from 
the Bible, a detail from a biography, an 
observation from the street corner, and to 
hang on such pegs the reflections and 
moralizations inspired by his own idio- 
syncrasies of mind, study, and taste. It 
is not a method productive of great, pro- 
found, or all-embracing generalizations. 
Thus we are told that the Fifth Symphony 
of Beethoven is a glorification of a nation 
of shopkeepers ; that Landor was the last 
great writer of English, a criticism easily 
maintained by belittling Stevenson and 
Pater, and ignoring Ruskin and Macaulay ; 
that ‘‘ the thinkers who survive are the 
thinkers who wrote well,” although, one 
reflects, no word written by Christ or 
Socrates is extant, and neither New- 
ton nor Galileo, for instance, among 
innumerable men of science, owes his 
immortality as a thinker to good writing. 
As for contradictions, it appears to us that 
everything Mr. Ellis urges in favour of his 
thesis that artists are usually good penmen 
is an argument against his view that good 

ts are not good critics. The opposite 
is nearer the truth, and one could adduce 
a century of names, from Shakespeare 
to Swinburne, and Landor to Matthew 
Arnold, to prove it. 

Mr. Ellis occasionally yields to the 
temptation which most easily besets clever 
writers—the temptation to be smart. He 
succeeds certainly, as in that tilt of his 
against the Archbishop of Canterbury ; but 
his success does not add to his reputation 
for good judgment or good sense. Nor can 
one have much patience with his sneer at 
our soldiers, “men now employed in 
laboriously learning the trade of war, 
which they are seldom or never called 
upon to exercise’’; still less with the 
cheap insult to the British sailor, whom 
he likens to a Chinaman, and describes as 
“the legendary hero of the British people, on 
whose existence that of the English nation 
is held to depend.” As a pacificist, Mr. 
Ellis seems to hold the view that war will 
disappear with the disappearance of sur- 
plus populations. That is a very doubtful 
proposition. It seems to us more likely 
that nations which shirk the duty of 
preparing themselves to resist aggression, 
and theorists who scoff at such prepara- 
tions, will disappear first, 





Mr. Ellis, is, we think, less than just to 
Browning as a poet and a seer. It is 
curious, therefore, to note that he has 
adopted a well-known figure from ‘One 
Word More,’ and exhibits it as an original 
reflection: “I am sometimes tempted to 
think that most people circle round the 
world as the moon circles round it, always 
carefully displaying one side only to the 
human spectators’ view,” &c. So small 
a matter will not, however, injure Mr. 
Ellis’s reputation for originality. In an 
excellent passage he refers to the unique 
and surprising charm of English parish 
churches, and the silent witness they bear 
to the curious individuality, the fascinat- 
ing tendency to incipient eccentricity, 
which marks English genius. The ideas 
and moralizings struck from a full, obser- 
vant, and humanized mind by contact 
with Art, Nature, and Man, and recorded 
here with admirable attention to form, 
bear something of the same testimony. 
We can give, and we fancy the author 
would desire, no higher praise. 








County Folk-Lore. Vol. VII. — Printed 
Extracts, Nos. IX., X., XI. Examples 
of Printed Folk-Lore concerning Fife, 
with some Notes on Clackmannan- and 
Kinross-shires. Collected by John 
Ewart Simpkins. With an Introduc- 
tion by Robert Craig Maclagan. (Sidg- 
wick & Jackson, for the Folk-Lore 
Society.) 

Tue kingdom of Fife, deriving its royal 

title from the righrean of Celtic antiquity, 

is somewhat of a microcosm. It repre- 
sents on a small scale the conglomeration 
of races which has produced the Scottish 
character, and for many centuries it 
maintained its energetic and teeming 
population to some extent unaffected by 
the political convulsions of “ all the lands 
about it.’ The Ochils, the Forth, and 
the sea were the bulwarks which accen- 
tuated its early isolation in a wider 
territory than now. “ Fifers”’ had till 
quite modern days a great dislike of the 
more purely Teutonic Lothians. Charter 
evidence, indeed, seems to show that 

Anglo-Saxon influence in the “ kingdom ”’ 

was almost confined to the epoch of 

Canmore and his English wife. The 

Normans were numerous in their day, 

but no great feudal house had a wide or 

dominant supremacy. The old territorial 
earldom was annexed to the Crown after 
the death of Murdoch of Albany. ‘“ The 
tolk of Fife,” therefore, with their“ golden 
fringe’ of seaports and their foreign 
trade, their landward lairds who struggled 
with a soil which * girned a’ winter and 
grat a’ summer,” were well placed for 
developing a strenuous and, to some 
extent, a peculiar people. Such a com- 
munity was likely to be rich in folk-lore. 
The present collection seems to be pretty 
exhaustive. The physical features—hills, 
rocks, and caves—are first treated, the 
legends regarding them being full of 
diablerie. The wizard Michael Scot of 
Balwearie is credited with having pro- 
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duced Norrie’s Law, the work of his 
attendant imps in their abortive attempt 
to level the neighbouring Law of Largo. 
The notion of buried treasure in the latter 
has resulted in another belief, that the 
former is the cairn of the luckless Tammie 
Norrie, whose uncanny performance on 
his horn broke the spell that should have 
unearthed the gold. 

The holy wells of Fife are very numerous. 
That on the Isle of May removes barren- 
ness; St. Fillan’s cures sore eyes; the 
double tides in the Forth are a legacy 
of St. Mungo. Of the medical virtues of 
south-running water, as at Newburgh, 
there are many examples. 

Birds and beasts, with the luck they 
indicate, are duly recorded. No Scotsman 
will kill a spider. To the credit of Fife, 
it is wrong to hunt a wren. Magpies 
depend on their numbers: “ Ane’s joy, 
twa ’s grief, three ’s a waddin’, four ’s 
deith.”” The fishermen, a Teutonic race 
(those of Buckhaven are traceably Flem- 
ings), have superstitions of their own. 
Their horror of the swine is shown in 
several good stories. Talk of porpoises 
or salmon is ill-omened at sea, as it is to 
carry a parson. Of goblins, changelings, 
&e., there is sufficient representation. 
The effect of passing a changeling through 
the fire was believed in, says the late 
Sheriff Mackay, as late as the nineteenth 
century. Ghost stories are fairly numer- 
ous, from Green Jean at Wemyss Castle 
to the funeral procession of the Skenes at 
Auchtertool. Of trials for witchcraft there 
are more than enough. Their gloomy and 
sordid details could perhaps not have 
been omitted, but few now will find such 
fascination in them as did the British 
Solomon. Personal legends are largely 
concerned with the nobler Stewart kings ; 
James IV. and the “‘Guidman of Ballen- 
geich”’ are the heroes of several. Fife was 
ecclesiastical of old; St. Andrews is the 
Scottish Canterbury; so we are prepared 
for legends of Columba, St. Kentigern, 
St. Serf, and St. Rule. Queen Margaret 
is not omitted. 

The most entertaining section is that 
dealing with games, local customs, 
traditions, rhymes, and sayings. Here 
there is such wealth that it is only 
possible to refer our readers to the book. 
Proverbs are pithy and plentiful. ‘Ill 
tie mine ain hose with mine ain gartans,” 
“Tl sell the coo to bury Tammie,” are 
redolent of true Scottish pride. One of 
the most charming sayings in the language 
can be traced to Fife: ‘ Ilka blade o’ 
grass keps its ain drap o’ dew.” 

A full appendix of the folk-lore of the 
mining population, as in Cowdenbeath 
and Auchenderran, is subjoined. An index 
would have been almost impossible to 
this catalogue raisonné, but there is a 
useful list of contents and of authorities 
cited. 

There are some excellent illustrations, 
which include details of the fisherman’s 
life. ‘Cupar Hiring Fair’ seems to have 
been crowded in1912. The‘ Ruins of the 
Palace, Dunfermline,’ make an attractive 
picture; and the crudity of early coal- 
mining is well shown in a vignette. 
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Life and Genius of Ariosto. By J. Shield 
Nicholson. (Macmillan & Co., 3s. net.) 


Or the four great classical poets of Italy, 
Ariosto is probably the least read in Eng- 
land to-day. The novel has so largely 
ousted other forms of fiction from among 
us that the romantic narrative poetry in 
which Italy is rich would make but little 
appeal to the average reader, even were 
the study of Italian less neglected among 
us than it is at present. Moreover, the 
amazing variety and intricacy of the plot 
of the * Orlando Furioso’ bewilder one 
at first. In the sixteenth century the 
story of the ‘ Reali di Francia * was as well 
known to all classes as it still is to the 
Sicilian peasant, who follows it night after 
night in the marionette theatre, recogniz- 
ing the heroes by the crests of their 
helmets. But it is some time before a 
modern reader grows familiar with this 
astounding world. Besides, Ariosto as- 
sumes a knowledge of Boiardo’s ‘ Orlando 
Innamorato,’ which he is continuing. Yet 
Bernardo Tasso said that no writer is so 
often re-read as Ariosto, and Prof. Nichol- 
son tells us that Scott read him through, 
as well as Boiardo, every year. Not only 
has he few rivals as a story-teller, but also 
as a literary artist he stands supreme. He 
was a conscious artist who corrected and 
polished as elaborately as Pope. Hence 
the impossibility of translating him ade- 
quately. Perhaps one of the character- 
istics that have done most to militate 
against Ariosto’s popularity here in recent 
times is his thoroughly Italian mixture 
of the burlesque with the serious. It has 
always seemed to us a strange irony of 
fate that he chose Astolfo, Duke of Eng- 
land, to perform the famous journey to 
the moon in company with St. John upon 
Elijah’s fiery chariot to find Orlando’s 
lost wits. Yet there is no real want of 
reverence in the incident, and, for all 
his occasional mocking, no one rates the 
knightly virtues, particularly the word of 
honour, more highly than he. 

Prof. Nicholson tells us that the object 
of this study, as of his ‘ Tales from Ariosto,’ 
Is to awaken the interest of the ordinary 
English reader in the ‘ Orlando Furioso.’ 
In addition to a good bibliography and 
an interesting chapter on Ariosto’s genius, 
he supplies an account of the poet’s 
relations with the Court of Ferrara, and 
especially with his first patron, the worth- 
less Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, whom he 
has often been blamed for flattering so 
outrageously in his poem. Two officials 
could hardly have been less alike than the 
firm but just poet and his cruel, oppressive 
father, upon whose death he showed him- 
self a model brother and son. 

A man of the world with Ariosto’s 
experience of public life in Cinquecento 
Italy was not likely to cherish many illu- 
sions. Like most of the men of his day, 
he “ practised the lighter vices,” and drew 
women as he found them. Gabrina, 
Orrigille, and Argia are not attractive 
characters, He does not rank chastity 
among the highest qualities of woman- 
hood. But once he had met the 
beautiful Alessandra he remained faithful 





to her, though he could never marry her ; 
and to her influence, as well as that of 
his mother, who is universally admitted to 
have been a pattern of her sex, we doubt- 
less owe Bradamante, Isabella, and Fior- 
deligi. Prof. Nicholson, indeed, regards 
the Amazon Bradamante as the “ ideal 
ot the woman militant’? of whom we 
heard so much before the war. 

He considers that the overthrow of the 
tyranny of science favours a revival of 
Ariosto. For one thing, the modern atti- 
tude towards the supernatural is reverting 
to the Renaissance point of view, and 
Ariosto is a master of the supernatural. 
But we imagine that a revival of the 
study of Italian would be even more 
necessary. However, we can recommend 
the little book before us to all who are 
anxious to form some idea of Ariosto as 
poet and as man, for Prof. Nicholson’s 
enthusiasm does not blind him to his 
faults, which are, indeed, such as would 
meet with more tolerance now than might 
have been the case fifty years ago. 








The Department of State of the United 
States : its History and Functions. By 
Gaillard Hunt. (Milford, for Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 10s. net.) 


Ir gives one quite a shock to read that 
no American State department has had 
its history written till now. True, our 
surprise would have been great, though still 
somewhat less, to learn that the historio- 
graphers of other countries had been in 
the habit of recognizing their departments 
of State as national institutions with a 
story of their own worth studying and 
worth telling. But from America’s grand 
army of professors of history, reinforced 
by the vigorous curiosity and industry 
of a Landsturm of private and parochial 
enthusiasts (have we not been informed, 
in these very columns, that Paxton 
County, Pa., is an Empire ?), one expects 
absolutely everything that touches on 
the national! record. However, we are 
not sorry that Dr. Hunt is the first in this 
field, for no one could be better fitted to 
set a good precedent both of the personal 
qualifications and the method for the 
right doing of work like this. To the 
knowledge gained by long service within 
the Department, and a zealous study 
of every step in its history, he adds the 
selective sense and the literary self-control 
which could alone prevent such a work 
from spilling over into several volumes. 
To say that it is entertaining reading 
throughout would be a slighting form 
of praise. For it would imply that the 
book lacked much of its proper value, 
as a precise, exhaustive, and trust- 
worthy work ot reference. No requisite of 
that kind seems to be omitted from Dr. 
Hunt's exposition of the activities of a 
Department which is still astonishingly 
manifold, even if it cannot now be de- 
scribed, in Jefferson’s words, as embracing 
‘“the whole domestic administration, War 
and Finance excepted.” 

A good deal of human interest, however, 
might be disengaged from the historical 


chapters and one or two others. The 
Department had its dim and _ indefinite 
beginnings in the Committee of Secret 
Correspondence created by Congress in 
1775 “ to correspond with friends in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and other parts of the 
world.” This body sent Silas Deane to 
France in the guise of a merchant, and a 
little later its chairman, Franklin himself, 
in his own illustrious character as the 
friend of his country and mankind. A 
slight step towards the form required by 
its functions was effected in 1777, when the 
“Committee for Foreign Affairs” was 
established by enactment, with that 
redoubtable pamphleteer Thomas Paine 
for its secretary. Paine seems to have 
had juster ideas of what the Committee 
stood for than Congress had yet reached, 
and he had all the qualifications for a good 
secretary except discretion. A lapse from 
official reticence caused his removal in 
January, 1779, and no successor was 
appointed till September, 1781, when 
Livingston (one of the splendid names 
of that time) took up the work. Mean- 
time the increasing foreign affairs of 
nation and government, and the absence 
of any office duly empowered and equipped 
for dealing with them, were piling up 
confusions and discredit in the relations 
of the United States with the world at 
large. Sensitive on the latter point, 
Congress decided to provide the remedy 
in a Department for Foreign Affairs. 
Extensive extracts are given from the 
report on which the Act (passed February, 
1782) was founded, the opening lines of 
the long resolution being as follows :— 

“The United States having risen to 
importance, and taken their place among 
Sovereign and Independent nations, are 
called upon to secure their extensive terri- 
tories and maintain their political interests 
by cultivating the friendship and alliance 
of other Sovereigns, and by guarding against 
the machinations of the designing and 
ambitious. In order to which, Ministers 
and Agents haye been appointed to study 
the interests, views and designs of Courts 
at which they reside, to declare the principles 
of justice and moderation by which the 
United States propose to govern themselves, 
and to express on various occasions their 
sentiments. That these sentiments may 
be fully known to their ministers, some 
regular channel of communication should be 
opened,” &c. 

Slowly and reluctantly Congress had 
been brought to acknowledge the necessit, 
of a Foreign Office, and even to establis 
something that was an appreciable ap- 
proach to that type. But though the un- 
dignified and disabling conditions of the 
preceding secretariat were to @ con- 
siderable extent removed, and provision 
was made for an establishment less deri- 
sible than had existed hitherto, yet 
the desire to be exacting of service con- 
tinued along with the ingrained reluct- 
ance of Congress to devolve powers, or 
vote any but the most meagre pay. On 
this last score it lost the services of 
Livingston, who set forth the grounds 
of his resignation with great frankness, 
summarized in the words :— 


“And though I am willing to give my 





time and service to the public if they should 
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be deemed necessary, yet I cannot in justice 
to myself or my family add to the gift that 
of such a portion of my property as I find 
absolutely necessary to support the office 
T now hold.” 
It is worth noting, and should be counted 
among the nobler traits of Congress, that 
this plain-speaking did not offend so 
deeply as did Livingston’s announce- 
ment that he was resigning in order to 
take the post of Chancellor, which had 
been offered him by his own State, New 
York. This avowed preference for a 
mere State appointment over one _ be- 
stowed by the Government of the United 
States was an indignity not to be forgiven. 
Nor was it unpunished. His place not 
being yet filled in July, 1783, and the 
arrival of the Treaty of Peace being 
presently expected, he let it be known 
through a letter to Madison that “ it 
would give him great pleasure to be 
rmitted” to sign the instrument in 
is former character of Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. He also stated grounds 
both plausible and reasonable why Con- 
gress should explain (‘ recite’ is his 
word) that it would “be agreeable to 
them that he resume the direction of the 
Department pending the ratification of the 
Definitive Treaty.” No notice was taken 
of this, and the great pleasure was not his. 
His successor was, if possible, a better 
man, with experience in great diplomatic 
transactions. Also, he was the last man 
in America to quarrel or to seek import- 
ance. Yet, though Livingston had _ in- 
sisted on considerable definitions before 
he accepted office at all, and though addi- 
tional powers and facilities were conceded 
during his tenure, the mild John Jay had 
hardly taken control before he wrote to 
the President of Congress (January, 1785). 
“I have some reason, Sir, to apprehend 
that I have come into the office of Secretary 
for foreign affairs with Ideas of its Duties 
& Rights somewhat different from those 
which seem to be entertained by Congress.”’ 
This was the beginning of a new series of 
discussions, reports, and resolutions, all 
tending in the direction of a slow conces- 
sion to the Department of powers to do 
the work expected of it. It is quite a 
psychological study. Congress seems to 
surrender unwillingly and with pain the 
two prepossessions which were rooted in 
it: that itself alone was the whole Govern- 
ment; and that any committees or de- 
partments it might set up had no more 
claim to authority, nor much more mental 
dignity, than might have belonged to a 
clerical staff. Under John Jay advance 
was made, but the increase in the duties 
imposed, and in the actual body of work 
to be done, greatly outran the increase 
m powers and equipment. Consequently, 
as the phenomena of the Critical Era 
developed, it became apparent that no- 
where was the need for “ strong govern- 
ment “ more pressing than in the domain 
committed to the Department for Foreign 
Affairs. One of the last acts of the old 
Confederation was to order an inquiry 
into the condition of that Department as 
to system and efficiency. The resulting 
report was entirely creditable to good men 





in difficulties, but we need only cite from 
it the fact that the Department was 
housed in two rooms, one for the Secretary 
and the other for his staff. 

When the Constitution had been framed 
and ratified, and the first Congress of the 
(now at last) United States met in April, 
1789, it had to deal with the void made 
by the cessation of the administrative 
machinery, such as it was, of the old 
Confederation. In the creation of new 
Departments marked and deliberate pre- 
cedence was given to the Department for 
Foreign Affairs over those of Finance and 
of War, these being all that were at first 
contemplated. The change of its designa- 
tion to “‘ Department of State,” giving the 
title of Secretary of State to its chief, 
was effected shortly afterwards, mainly 
in order, without creating any new depart- 
ment, to provide for certain matters that 
could not well be brought within the 
purview of either the Finance or the War 
Minister. Much of the conglomerate and 
miscellaneous character which this im- 
position assigned to it adheres still. For, 
though some interests have budded off and 
gone elsewhere, gathering and growth 
have proceeded in keeping with the ad- 
vance of the community and the con- 
tinuous definition of subjects into their 
parts and aspects, more than enough to 
make up for any loss of range or lessening 
of the load of care. Witness Dr. Hunt's 
exhaustive account of its many bureaus, 
its positive continuous activities, and the 
numberless occasional ways in which it 
comes into relation with the community, 
the Government, and the rest of mankind. 
Those pages are full of information for 
the historian, the lawyer, the journalist, 
and the average (that is to say, the good) 
American, at work or on his travels. 

Yet there is much interesting reading 
also, not without points of humour. We are 
thinking especially of the whimsical story 
of the Great Seal (imptoperly so called), 
and the cool attempt of Philadelphia, after 
having with the utmost difficulty secured 
a loan of the Declaration of Independence 
for a unique occasion, to keep it per- 
manently for the purposes of a local show, 








ENGLAND AND THE EMPIRE. 
Pror. Cross has, in‘ A History of Eng- 
land and Greater Britain,’ set himself 
the task of tracing, in about eleven 
hundred pages, the development of the 
English people from the earliest times to 
the present: from the coming of the 
Romans to the formation of the Ulster 
Volunteers ; or, to be precise, to the third 
reading of the Home Rule Bill in the House 
of Commons in May last. In a work of 
this kind, in which an outline of the 
constitutional, social, industrial, and other 
development of the English people is 
attempted, industry and wide reading, 
rather than the presentation of original 


A History of ‘England and Greater Britain. 
By Arthur Lyon Cross. 
Co., 10s. 6d.) 


A History of England and the British Empire. 
—Vol. Ill. 1689-1802. By Arthur D. 
Innes. (Rivingtons, 6s. net.) 
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views, are rightly expected, and with these 
qualities Prof. Cross is amply equipped. 
Both the student and the general reader 
who takes pleasure in a well-written volume 
will find here a storehouse of facts, well- 
balanced estimates of men and tendencies, 
and in the helpful biographies the means 
for further detailed study. 

We may perhaps call attention to one 
or two special features. In the first place, 
we are glad to notice the attention which 
the writer has paid in the space at his 
disposal to the part played by the English 
Common Law in the development of 
English institutions, the more so because 
in a volume of this kind it is generally 
a matter which, for various reasons, is 
insufficiently emphasized. It is_inter- 
esting now to speculate on the effect of 
the introduction of the Roman law upon 
English administration, but the triumph 
of Roman law was again and again more 
than a mere matter of speculation—it was 
an imminent possibility ; and to the con- 
servatism of the English lawyers, as well 
as to the polity of the Anglo-Norman 
kings, both English and American political 
institutions owe a great deal. 

The results of modern research are 
shown repeatedly in the volume, and 
particularly in Prof. Cross’s estimate of 
the real significance of Magna Carta, 
influenced, it is apparent, by McKechnie’s 
labours. Historians as restrained as Stubbs 
—to say nothing of a host of others—have 
seen in the Great Charter privileges and 
liberties which were non-existent, and 
conceptions of liberty which the thirteenth 
century could not have understood, and 
would probably have vigorously repudiated 
if it had. American historians and judges 
have, to say the least, offended as much. 
Now that the Charter has been torn from 
its high place, and has ceased to be a 
thing which it was only possible to worship 
while it was misunderstood, the teacher 
of history will have to explain why such 
a‘ myth ”’ has exercised a potent influence 
on the evolution of political institutions. 

Altogether, it may be doubted whether 
there is at present available another general 
introduction to English history which is at 
the same time so carefully and attractively 
written, and so obviously the product of a 
sound historian. 

The third volume of Mr. Innes’s useful 
work is, like those already out, easy to 
read and commendably accurate, as 
tested by daily use for purposes of 
reference. The author shows familiarity 
with the results of recent research into 
controversial topics such as the Peter- 
borough legend, though we regret to find 
him still thinking that Philip Francis 
was “Junius.” His treatment of the 
Colonial question is adequate, though he 
might have laid more stress on the easy- 
going indifference of the home Govern- 
ment before the Seven Years’ War. At 
the moment his lucid exposition of Pitt’s 
reason for going to war in 1793—in defence 
of a “scrap of paper,” the treaty closing 
the Scheldt—is particularly to be noted. 
The maps are clear and helpful, and 
there are some genealogies and a good 
Index. 
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FICTION. 


The Demi-Gods. By James Stephens. 
(Macmillan & Co., 5s. net.) 


THERE is a tribe in literature who may be 
called the Dazzlers or the Awakeners, 
according as one views its members with 
qualified or unqualified admiration. The 
main point about these writers is that 
they are secure from the mortification of 
seeing their works fall flat; their style 
and matter are clamant and arresting, or 
brilliant and fascinating. They produce 
psychic effects comparable with those 
produced by new lands. In calling them 
collectively a tribe we offend for the sake 
of convenience against linguistic propriety, 
for it is impossible to imagine a marching 
procession of Dazzlers ; the glory of each 
is partly conditional on his distinctness 
from the rest. 


Mr. Stephens is surely one of the most 
remarkable of living literary Dazzlers : 
he has, indeed, a right to be called an 
Awakener, for he makes the reader, sleep- 
ing the drugged sleep of caste and property, 
awake in a world of new values. 


The queerly composed fantasy before 
us is circumstantially more improbable 
than a fairy tale, and has that super- 
abundance of rhetoric which is, unfor- 
tunately, characteristic of Irish earnest- 
ness ; but the author’s imaginative power 
compels his characters to stand out— 
human, idiosyncratic, and alive — un- 
harmed by their creator's errors. An 
Irish wandering thief, his daughter, an ass, 
a woman of many loves, and three angels— 
these are the principal characters. The 
angels, with their removable wings and 
businesslike mouths and appetites, at 
first sight seem to have less reality of 
existence than Leprechauns ; but a real 
spiritual dignity becomes manifest in 
the course of their earthly visit. They 
become instruments of revaluation; the 
ass whom the girl fondles and the thief 
ill-treats does not make the archangel 
ridiculous by being somewhat like him ; 
nor does the resemblance between the 
archangel and an_ inveterate “light 
woman ”’ serve to disprove the former's 
celestial nature and functions. Similarly, 
though the angels live on food stolen for 
them, the author's art keeps them from 
the taint of dishonesty, and obliges the 
reader to look at the origin and spiritual 
aspect of property and acquisitiveness. 
Mr. Stephens retains, despite the play of 
his paradoxical humour, the idea that 
angels are essentially more than human. 
Though his Rhadamanthine comedy of a 
threepenny bit, lost by one of the damned, 
and improperly appropriated by a seraph, 
is as clamantly farcical as anything in 
Lever, he does not ignore the fact that 
humour is only one of the admirable 
moods in which the human may consider 
the superterrestrial and angelic. ‘‘ There 
1s nothing in the world could stand against 
one of us,”’ says Caeltia the seraph in this 
story ; and before Art the cherub destroys 
his wings to symbolize his devotion to one 
Wingless girl, the author has taken care to 





iin Winlgs or any other machine. 


Perhaps the peculiar attraction of this 
book can be best defined as a harmony 
between the sublime and the ridiculous, 
the esoteric and the simple. ‘‘ What 
would the priest say,” asks Patsy the 
tramp, “if he heard we were stravaiging 
the country with three big buck angels, 
and they full of tricks, may be?” It is 
safe to say that Patsy’s phrasing would 
arouse in a gentleman, prepared to hear 
his story, an expectation of horrors of 
vulgarity. How extraordinary would be 
that gentleman’s disappointment! Here 
we have a tenderness worthy of Francis 
of Assisi, a drollery and topsy-turviness as 
of Irish fairies, flashes of Indian mysticism 
and primitive brutality, poetic prose as 
artificial as a song, and a_barbarian’s 
dialect. It is a book of obstinate liveli- 
ness and charm. 


Is ow that hjs\ @dnderfulness is not de- 


The Second Blooming. By W. L. George. 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 


Tue English novel concerning sex is, 
perforce, a work of collaboration between 
author and reader, and the latter often 
gets irritated in the wearisome process of 
drawing inferences from what may be 
called the aposiopeses of decorum. It is 
to Mr. George’s credit that by skilful 
characterization and dialogue he wins 
sympathetic interest in such a novel. His 
principal characters are three sisters 
married to wealthy representatives of 
commerce, politics, and law. One of 
these ladies prevents ennui and melan- 
choly from afflicting her by creating and 
rearing an unfashionably large family ; 
another performs wonders of political 
industry in order to make her not very 
bright husband a Tory star; and the 
third lady, the most exciting of the trio, 
indulges and exhausts an adulterous 
passion. 

Mr. George allows his characters to 
express the wisdom, or substitute for 
wisdom, which their lives seem intended 
to teach. It would not be fair to represent 
that wisdom by such a paste diamond as 
“* Respectability is like firewood, made to 
be cut down.” But when his unrepentant 
and secretive adulteress says, in effect, 
that hope, courage, and fitness are pro- 
moted or created by the enjoyment, 
albeit temporary, of things ardently de- 
sired, we feel that we are receiving the 
only abstract instruction offered by his 
book. Mr. George’s insight into the 
female mind is remarkable, and we do not 
remember acleverer study of the psychology 
of dress than that contained in this novel. 
Those who have frowned slightly at public 
judicial facetiousness will rejoice at Mr. 
yeorge’s fancy portrait of a facetious 
barrister at home; its contemptuous 
kindliness and satiric emphasis are admir- 
ably kept on the right side of caricature. 
It is a small matter, but we question if the 
English language gains by the use of such 
an adverb as “ beately.” 





Old Wives for New. By David Graham 
Phillips. (Appleton & Co., 6s.) 


As novel succeeds novel, telling of the 
vulgarity of American dollar kings, we 
assume that there is an even greater 
toleration for this parasitic class on the 
other side of the Atlantic than here. Mr. 
Phillips portrays one of those “ strong ” 
men who, having beaten his fellows in 
dollar-chasing, finds he can impose his 
iron will on everybody except his own 
wife. As usual, his discovery of the fact 
is only made when a change from sordid 
materialism to domestic peace is desired. 
He manages to assuage his discontent by 
a comparatively mild course of dissipation, 
and a more than usually lavish outpouring 
of gold. Amongst a class where this type of 
man is usually taken at his own valuation, 
the career outlined is conceivable enough. 
We find it more difficult, however, to 
imagine him the subject of a grand 
passion on the part of a woman beautiful 
in mind and body—a woman who has 
not only built up a big business, but has 
also obtained and retained the affection 
of all her employees. In fact, the heroine 
might be accounted flawless, except by 
those who think it wrong to encourage 
extravagant adornment. 

The wife is far more easily realized. 
Absolutely invertebrate, she succumbs 
at an early age to the enervating influence 
of her husband’s riches, merely bestirring 
herself from her lethargy when he makes 
an effort to obtain his freedom from her. 
Of the two principal characters we have 
far too much, and of one minor character 
too little. Chap. v. includes sufficient 
plain speaking and common sense on 
the part of a doctor to save the whole 
upper ten at least from the worst domestic 
infelicity. Many of the unsavoury details 
of America’s fast set might well have been 
omitted. 


Sea-Saw. By G. B. Stern. (Hutchinson 

& Co., 6s.) 

Arrer the first few chapters, which are 
bewildering, the author finds himself, and 
the book surges forward with freshness 
and vigour. 

Jaconne is a young lady possessed of an 
exuberance of spirits and a gift of hearing 
the Pan pipes. She must and will always 
be free and happy, and means to “ get 
there.”” It is a question for individual 
decision whether the life of a music-hall 
star satisfies these ambitions. Jaconne 
thinks so, and is riotously happy, enjoy- 
ing the freedom of unconventional thea- 
trical life. Recognizing a kindred spirit 
in Dal Romany, a fellow star, she marries 
him, thinking the race can be run by two 
as well as by one. The second half of the 
book is a clever study of the effects of 
marriage upon a woman of Jaconne’s 
temperament. Dal is the most successful 
character. His exuberance, simplicity, and 
strength seemingly dominate Jaconne, 
while in reality it is his weakness that 
holds her. 

It is an interesting and vigorous book, 
although the attitude towards life which 
it presents is not always well balanced. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


—@—- 


THEOLOGY. 


Beet (Joseph Agar), A THroLoGIAN’s WorKSHOP, 
Toots, AND METHODs, 2 /6 net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
This book, designed primarily for theological 
students, dese ribes the processes by which the 
author arrived at the results recorded in his 
* Manual of Theology.’ 


Church Teaching, a CATECHISM OF CHRISTIAN 
Doctrine, with Prayers and other Aids to 
Devotion, 1d. Society of SS. Peter and Paul 

The Bishop of Zanzibar writes in the Preface, 

“This Catechism accurately represents the Faith, 

Life, and Worship of the Catholic Church.”’ 


Cousins (Rev. George), Istes Arar Orr, 6d. net. 
London Missionary Society 
An illustrated handbook giving a survey of 
the work done by the Society in Polynesia. 


Discipleship and the Church, 4 MANUAL FoR FREE 
CHURCHMEN, 4d. Dent 
The author, Mr. Malcolm Spenser, discusses 
what it means to “ join the Church,” and what 
are the obligations and privileges of membership. 


Halliday (Guy), Facts AND VALUES: A STUDY OF 
THE RiITscHLIAN Metuop, 5/ net. 


Christophers: 


The writer endeavours “ to show how Ritschl 
grappled with the task of reconstructing Christian 
theology de novo upon the Person of the historic 

Christ of the Gospels, and to give in outline an 
account of the main features of the problem and 
of his mode of approaching them.” 


Hodgson (Geraldine E.), A Stupy IN ILLUMINATION, 

4/6 net. Heath & Cranton 

Containing studies of the mystical elements 

in the writings of Vaughan, Wordsworth, Brown- 

ing, and Francis Thompson, with a Prologue and 
Epilogue. 


Holy Bible, TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN 
VULGATE AND DILIGENTLY COMPARED WITH 
OrHeR Epitrions IN Divers LANGUAGES 
(Dovay, A.D. 1609 ; Ruetrms, A.p. 1592), puB- 
LISHED AS REVISED AND ANNOTATED BY 
AvuTHORITY, 7 /6 Washbourne 

This edition contains a Preface by Cardinal 

Bourne, Bishop Challoner’s notes, an Encyclical 

Letter by Leo XIII., Indexes, maps, &c. 


McCabe (Joseph), THe SOURCES OF THE MORALITY 

OF THE GosPELS, 4 /6 net. Watts 

The writer gives ‘a sketch of the evolution 

of moral sentiment in the great pre-Christian 

civilizations,’ and considers how much of Christ’s 
teaching was original, and how much traditional. 


Macgregor (William Malcolm), CurisTIAN FREE- 

pom, 6/ Hodder & Stoughton 

The Baird Lectures for 1913, delivered to 
popular audiences in Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


Shepheard (Harold B.), Jesus AND PoLITiIcs: AN 

ESSAY TOWARDS AN IDEAL, 1 / net. Dent 

The author discusses Christ’s teaching regard- 

ing poverty, and urges that personal possessions 

should be given to the common wealth in order to 

establish healthy conditions and to further educa- 
tion. 


Short Catechism of Christian Doctrine and Hymns, 
compiled, revised, and in part translated by 
the Rev. S. M. Stewart for the use of the Eskimo 
in Ungava, 8d. S.P.C.K. 

We have also received from the Society Ibo 

and Swahili Confirmation Cards (ld. each), and a 

Luganda Mothers’ Union Card (1d.). 


Stoddart (Jane T.), THe New TestTAMENT IN LIFE 

AND LITERATURE, 7 /6 Hodder & Stoughton 

A companion volume to the author’s ‘ Old 
Testament in Life and Literature.’ 


POETRY. 


Blunt (Wilfrid §.), Portican Works, 2 vols., 15 / 

net. Macmillan 

A Som pend edition, including some hitherto 
unpublished pieces. 


Dante Alighieri: THe Divine Comepy, Cary’s 
Translation, revised, with an Introduction by 
Marie-Louise Egerton Castle, “‘ Bohn’s Popular 
Library,’ 1/ net. Bell 

The present revised edition first appeared in 

‘* Bohn’s Standard Library ”’ in 1909, 


Dargan (Olive T.), Patu, Flower, AND OTHER 

VERSBs, 3 /6 net. Dent 

Including * The Road,’ ‘ Old Fairingdown,’ 
and ‘ Magdalen to her Poet.’ 











Gales (R. L.), DAvip IN HEAVEN, AND OTHER 
PoEms, 3 /6 net. Simpkin & Marshall 
The “* other poems include ‘ The Heavenly 
Noél,’ ‘ A Ballad of Saint Christopher,’ and render- 
ings of old French and Breton songs. 


” 


Keats (John), Portican Works, chronologically 
arranged and edited, with a Memoir by Lord 
Houghton, ‘“‘ Bohn’s Popular Library,” 1/ net. 

Bell 
This edition includes the recently discovered 
poems which appeared in J'he Times Literary 

Supplement last April. 


Kipling (Rudyard), Recesstonat, 1/ net. 
Methuen 
An illuminated copy after a design by Miss 
Henrietta Wright. The profits will be given to 
lady Lansdowne’s Fund for Officers’ Wives and 
Children. 


Mackellar (Dorothea), THe WircH-MAID, AND 

OTHER VERSES, 3 /6 net. Dent 

Some of these pieces are reprinted from The 
Spectator and The Sydney Bulletin. 


Nicklin - A.), AND THEY WENT TO THE WAR, 
6d. net Sidgwick & Jackson 
Verses giving expression to the feelings of 
various types of people who are taking part in the 
war, such as ‘ The Y oung $ Squire,’ ‘ The City Clerk,’ 
and ‘ A Mother of Men.’ 


Rickards (Marcus S. C.), EcHors FROM THE 
EpistLeEs, 2/ net. J. Baker & Son 
A volume of devotional verse. 


Sabin (Arthur K.), War Harvest, 1914, 6d. 
East Sheen, Temple Sheen Press 
A collection of nine sonnets on the war. 


Sea Songs and “mene selected by Christopher 
Stone, 1/ net Milford 
Admiral Sir ri typrian Bridge writes an Intro- 
duction to this anthology, and there are notes to 
the text. 


Smith (I. Gregory), FRA ANGELICO, AND OTHER 


Lyrics, 4/6 net. Longmans 
A third edition. 

Tennyson's Patriotic Poems, 17. Macmillan 

Containing ‘A Call to Arms,’ ‘ Hands All 


Round,’ ‘ Britons, Guard Your Own,’ ‘ 
Form,’ ‘ The Empire,’ and ‘ The Fleet.’ 


War Songs, selected by Christopher Stone, 

1/ net. Milford 

Including notes, and an Introduction by 
General Sir lan Hamilton. 


Riflemen, 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Jones (W. Tudor), THE PHILOsopHy oF RuDOLF 

EvuCcKEN, 1 / net. Constable 

The author briefly considers the philosopher’s 

life and work, and the fundamental principles of 
his teaching. 


Lucretius, ON THE NATURE OF THINGS, trans- 
lated by H. A. J. Munro, edited, with an 
Introduction, by J. D. Duff, ‘‘ Bohn’s Popular 
Library,’ 1/ net. Bell 

. Munro’s translation was first published in 

1864. 


Schopenhauer, SELECTED Essays, edited, with 
an Introduction, by Ernest Belfort Bax, “‘ Bohn’s 
PePhe 8 Library,’ 1/ net. Bell 

he selection is from ‘ Parerga und Paralipo- 
mena.’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Bibliography of Works sy Orricers, Non- 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, AND MEN WHO HAVE 
EVER SERVED IN THE ROYAL BENGAL, MADRAS, 
oR BOMBAY ARTILLERY, compiled and veri- 
fied by Major John H. Leslie and Major D. 
Smith: Part V. Du Cane—Garston, 2/ 

Sheffield, Sir W. C. Leng Co. 
This part contains thirty-six authors’ names, 
and eighty-seven titles of books. 


Book- Auction Records, 4 Prickp AND ANNo- 
TATED ReEcorD oF LonpDoN, DuBLIN, EDIN- 
BURGH, AND GLASGOW BooK-AUCTIONS, edited 
by Frank Karslake: Vol. XI., 21/ 

Hampstead, Karslake 
Covering the auction season September, 

1913—July, 1914, and containing over 15,000 

records. 


John Rylands Library Bulletin, October, 6d. 
—s 
Including ‘ The Odes of Solomon,’ by Dr. 
Rendel Harris, and ‘ Bibliographical Notes _ 
Students of the Old and New Testaments,’ by 
Dr. A. S. Peake. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Balliol College Register, 1832-1914, edited by 
Edward Hilliard. Oxford, Horace Hart 
This gives a biographical account of all the 
members of the College now living. The names 
are arranged alphabetically. 


Calendar of State Papers, FoREIGN SERIES, OF THE 
REIGN OF ELIZABETH, JULY, 1583—JULY, 1584, 
preserved in the Public Record Office, edited 
by Sophie Crawford Lomas. Stationery Office 

These papers are edited with a long historical 

Preface, Appendix, and General Index. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls, PRESERVED IN THE 

Pusiic Recorp OFFICE: Henry VII., Vol. I. 

Stationery Office 

Dealing with the period 1485-94. The text 

has been prepared by Mr. J. G. Black and Mr, 
R. H. Brodie. 


Cross (R. Nicol), Socrates, THE MAN AND HIS 
Mission, 5/ net. Methuen 
This book is written for the “ average English- 
man of culture,’ not for ‘‘ experts and scholars.” 
It contains an account of Socrates’s life, and a 
study of his teaching. 


Gilliat-Smith (Ernest), SAInt CLARE OF ASSIST: 
HER LIFE AND LEGISLATION, 10/6 net. Dent 
The writer first treats of the life of St. Clare 
according to the evidence of contemporary and 
later medizval writers, and then gives an account 
of the rules observed by the Poor Ladies during 
her lifetime. 


Hannah (Ian C.), THe Heart or East ANGLIA: 
the Story of Norwich from Earliest to Latest 
Times, 7/6 net. Teath & Cranton 

In recording the history of Norwich the 
author’s primary aim has been to illustrate the 
part taken by that city in the general history of 

Great. Britain. The book is illustrated from 

drawings by Miss Edith Brand Hannah. 


McClure (S. S.), My AuTroBioGRApPHy, 10 /6 net. 
John Murray 
See p. 447. 


Plutarch’s Lives, translated from the Greek by 
Aubrey Stewart and George Long, 2 vols., 
* Bohn’s Popular Library,” 1 / net each. Bell 

This translation first appeared in ‘ Bohn’s 

Standard Library” in 1880-82. The present 

edition is reprinted from the revised version of 

1883-4. 


Sihler (E. G.), Cicero oF ARPINUM, a Political 
and Literary Biography, 10/6 net. Milford 
The author describes his work as “a con- 
tribution to the history of ancient civilization and 
a guide to the study of Cicero’s writings.”’ 


Stokes (Anson Phelps), MeMoRIALS OF EMINENT 
YALE MEN, 2 vols., 42/ net. Milford 
Vol. I. deals with those Yale men who have 
been connected with religion and letters, and 
Vol. II. with those in science and public life. Both 
volumes are illustrated with portraits. 


Tolstoy (Count Ilya), REMINISCENCES OF TOLSTOY, 
translated by George Calderon, 10 /6 
Chapman & Hall 
A record of the author's recollections of his 
father, giving a picture of him in private life. It 
is illustrated with photographs. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Bullard (Arthur), PANAMA, THE CANAL, THE 
COUNTRY, AND THE PEOPLE, 8 /6 net. 
Macmillan 
A revised edition, including two new chapters 
entitled ‘ Finishing the Job’ and ‘ The Profit,’ 
and some additional illustrations. 


Century (A), in the Pacific, edited %, James Col- 
well, 21/ net . H. Kelly 
The book is divided into five parts under the 
headings ‘ Scientific,’ ‘ Sociological,’ ‘ Historical,’ 
* Missionary,’ and ‘ General,’ and contains a series of 
articles by various writers reviewing the develop- 
ments in the South Pacific during the last century. 
Dr. W. H. Fitchett contributes the Introduction. 


Dickinson (G. Lowes), APPEARANCES: BEING 
NoTes OF TRAVEL, 4 /6 Dent 
A record of the writer’s impressions and 
reflections while travelling in India, China, Japan, 
and America. The articles dealing with the 
East are reprinted from The Manchester Guardian, 
and those concerning America from T'he English 
Review. 


La Farge (John), REMINISCENCES OF THE SOUTH 
SEAS, 16/ net Grant, Richards 


A record of. the author’s travels, illustrated 
with his paintings and drawings, made in 1890-1. 
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Stuck (Hudson), TEN THOUSAND MILES WITH A 
Doc SLED, 16/ net. Werner Laurie 
An account of “a series of journeys taken 
with a dog team over the winter trails in the 
interior of Alaska.”’ It is illustrated with numer- 
ous photographs. 


Tourist’s Guide to the Island of Madeira (A PEARL 
OF THE OCEAN), compiled by C. A. le P. 
Power, 3/6 net. Philip 

This guide-book gives a list of many excur- 
sions, with a table of distances by road, hints 
regarding hotels and public rest - houses, the 
weather, money, and charges for conveyances. It 
has three maps and other illustrations. 


Withers (Percy), IN A CUMBERLAND DALE, 5/ net. 
Grant Richards 

A description of some years spent by the 
shore of Derwentwater and in the neighbourhood. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Flying Book (The), 1914 Edition, 2/6 net. 
Longmans 
Includes ‘A Hundred Years of Aeroplane 
Construction,’ by Mr. Algernon E. Berriman; 
‘Military Aeronautics, by Mr. W. E. de B. 
Whittaker; a ‘ Who’s Who in Aviation,’ &c. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Coleridge (Samuel Taylor), LecruREs AND NoTEs 

oN SHAKESPEARE, AND OTHER ENGLISH POETS, 

‘* Bohn’s Popular Library,” 1/ net. Bell 

Including the criticism of Coleridge on Shake- 
speare and the English dramatists. 


Zweig (Stefan), EarLe VERHAEREN, 6 / net. 
Constable 
A study of the Belgian poet, the purpose of 
which is to “ prove that the gospel of a very serious 
and reasoned futurism is to be found in Verhaeren’s 
writings.”’ 


PHILOLOGY. 


Barlow (A. Ruffell), TENTATIVE STUDIES IN 

Kikuyu GRAMMAR AND Iptom, 6/ net. S.P.C.K. 

This grammar is intended for practical use, 

to meet the needs of employers of Kikuyu labour, 

and other European residents in British East 
Africa. 


Harrison (Henry), SURNAMES OF THE UNITED 
Kinapom, a Concise Etymological Dictionary, 
Vol. II, Part 10, 1/ net. Eaton Press 

This part covers names from Seburgham to 

Sid(e)man, and includes such famous ones as 

Selborne, Shadwell, Shakespeare, Shrewsbury, 

Shylock, &e. 


Thumb (Albert), THe MoprerN GREEK AND HIS 
ANCESTRY. Manchester, John Rylands Library 
A lecture delivered in the Library in October, 
1913, and reprinted from the Bulletin of the 
Library with additions and notes, 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Maeterlinck (Maurice), THE UNKNOWN GUEST, 
translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, 
5/ net. Methuen 

Containing an Introduction, and five essays 
on ‘Phantasms of the Living and the Dead,’ 

‘ Psychometry,’ ‘ The Knowledge of the Future,’ 

‘The Elberfeld Horses,” and ‘The Unknown 

Guest.’ 

Value of Fear (The), A FRAGMENT oF AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY, 1/ net. Cambridge, Heffer 

This ‘‘ fragment of actual biography ”’ gives 
an account of the author's spiritual experience, 
and is meant to illustrate the idea of the pursuit 
in ‘ The Hound of Heaven.’ 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Ashton (Harold), First FROM THE FRONT, 2 /6 
Pearson 
The writer, who is a war correspondent of 
The Daily News, describes his recent: experiences 
in the North Sea and Northern France. 


Britannica Books for the War: AvustTrRIA- Hun- 
GARY AND PoLAND, by H. Wickham Steed, 
W. A. Phillips, and David Hannay; Russta 
AND THE BALKAN STATES, by Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace, Prince Kropotkin, C. 
Mijatovich, and J. D. Bourchier ; WARS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, by Major-General C. W. 
Robinson, Col. Maude, Lieut.-Col. J. H. 
Verrinder Crowe, Capt. C. F. Atkinson, and 
others, 2/6 net each. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Co. 

; Reproduced from the eleventh edition of 

The Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 





Buist (H. Massac), AIRCRAFT IN THE GERMAN WAR, 
/ net. Methuen 
Including chapters on ‘The Chief Sorts of 

Military Aircraft,’ ‘ Achievements of Airships,’ 

‘ Equipment of our Allies,’ &c. 


Germany’s War Mania, rue GERMAN GOSPEL OF 
BLoop AND Iron, 2/ net. A, W. Shaw 
This book is a collection of the speeches and 
writings of the Kaiser, the German Crown Prince, 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, Prof. von Treitschke, 
and other prominent Germans, illustrating the 
‘** Teutonic point of view.’ Viscount Bryce writes 
the Preface. 


Goltz (Field-Marshal Baron von der), THE NATION 
IN ARMS, a Treatise on Modern Military 
Systems and the Conduct of War, translated 
by Philip A. Ashworth, Popular Edition, 
edited by A. Hilliard Atteridge, 2 / net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 
This first appeared in 1906. 

Jones (C. Sheridan), THe UNSPEAKABLE PRUSSIAN, 
2/ net. Cassell 
A study of the development of the Prussian 

military system and foreign policy. 


Kirkpatrick (John), WAr StuprEs, 3d, Black 
Two papers on ‘ The Root Causes of the War ’ 
and ‘ Peace with Honour.’ 


Malleson (Col. G. B.), THE REFOUNDING OF THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE, 1848-1914, 2/ net. 
Seeley & Service 
A third edition, containing an additional 
chapter on recent events by Mr. Norman J, 
Davidson. 


Nelson’s Portfolio of War Pictures, Part I., 7d. net. 
This contains thirty-two large plates illus- 


trating the progress of the war in different 


countries, and descriptive explanatory notes. 
The work will be published in fortnightly parts. 


New War Encyclopeedia and Dictionary, 6d. net. 
Jarrold 
Containing information about the nations, 
persons, and places connected with the war. 


Oxford Pamphlets: Micut 1s Ricut, by Walter 
Raleigh, 2d. net. Milford 
A discussion of the German political doctrine. 


Real Kaiser (The), 1/ net. Melrose 
study of various aspects of the Kaiser's 
character. 
Saunders (George), THE LAST oF THE Huns, 1 / net. 
Routledge 
A consideration of the policy of the Kaiser, 


Schreiner (Olive), WoMAN AND War, 6d. net. 
Fisher Unwin 
A reprint of a chapter in ‘Woman and 
Labour ’ (1911). 


Short Cuts to First Aid, by A METROPOLITAN 
POLICE SURGEON ATTACHED TO THE R.A.M.C., 
7d. net. Stanley Paul 

A small handbook, giving information on the 
treatment of wounds, fractures, and smaller ail- 
ments, and including some French phrases for 

Red Cross work. 


NAVAL. 


Cornford (L. Cope), EcHorEsS FROM THE FLEET, 
2/ net. Williams & Norgate 
A collection of short stories and sketches of 
naval life, preceded by a Preface by Lord Charles 
Beresford. 


Oxford Pamphlets: THe NAvy AND THE WAR, by 
J. R. Thursfield, 3d. net. Milford 
A consideration of what England owes to her 
Navy in the present war. 
Wheeler (Harold F. B.), THe Lire or Sir JOHN 
JELLICOR, 2d. Aldine Publishing Co. 
A popular account of the career of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleets. 


MILITARY. 
Wyndham (Horace), FoLLowING THE Drum, 1/ net. 
Melrose 
A description from personal experience of 
life in the ranks. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Re-Bartlett (Lucy), THe CoMING ORpvER, 2 /6 net. 
Longmans 
A revised edition, 


Roscoe (T.G.), MENTAL AND PHysICAL DECADENCE 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, INVESTIGATED AND 
EXPLAINED, 3 /6 net. Heath & Cranton 

The author deals with the subject ‘‘ on philo- 
sophical lines, and from special knowledge ob- 
tained from a long professional practice of the 
scientific principles of phrenology.” 





Wells (H. G.), New Wortps ror OLD, a Plain 
Account of Modern Socialism, 1 / net. Constable 
A cheap edition. See notice in Athen, 
March 14, 1908, p. 320. 


POLITICS. 


Italy’s Foreign and Colonial Policy, a Selection 
from the Speeches delivered in the Italian Par- 
liament by Senator Tommaso Tittoni, 7 /6 net. 

Smith & Elder 
These speeches were delivered during Senator 

Tittoni’s tenure of office (1903-9),and have been 

translated by Baron Bernardo Quaranta di San 

Severino, 


Taft (William H.), THe UNITED STATES AND PEACE, 
5/ net. John Murray 
Containing four chapters, entitled ‘The 
Monroe Doctrine,’ ‘ Shall the Federal Government. 
Protect Aliens in their Treaty Rights ? ’ ‘ Arbitra- 
tion Treaties that Mean Something,’ and ‘ Ex- 
periments in Federation for Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes.’ 


EDUCATION. 


Cambridge: SrupENtT’s HANDBOOK TO THE UNI- 
VERSITY AND COLLEGES, Thirteenth Edition, 
3/ net. Cambridge University Press 

This includes among its additions the new 
regulations for the University Capitation Tax 
and Degree Fees, and an account of the new 

Physiological Laboratory. 


Kennedy (John), THe BATAVIA SysTEM OF IN- 
DIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 
Syracuse, N.Y., Bardeen 
A description of a method of teaching 
adopted in a school at Batavia, New York. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


Barnes (J. R.) and Sharples (Alexander), Book- 
KEEPING FOR COMMERCIAL CLASSES (ELEMENT- 
ARY), 1/6 Macmillan 

A textbook of book-keeping, including a 
number of examination papers and an appendix 
of theoretical questions. 


Black’s Travel Pictures: Europe, selected and 
edited by Robert J. Finch, 10d. 

A series of pictures in colour and in black and 
white, illustrating the characteristic geographical 
features of Europe. Explanatory notes, questions, 
and exercises are provided. 


Churchill (E. L.) and Slater (E. V.), A LATIN Prose 
GRAMMAR, 3 /6 Bell 
This book aims at presenting the necessary 
grammatical groundwork for Latin prose com- 
position. 


Here and There Stories: INTERMEDIATE, HERE 
AND THERE IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE (4d.) ; 
SENIOR, HERE AND THERE IN AsIA (5d.). 

Macmillan 
Illustrated Readers for young children. 


Sayer (Rev. A. G. Walpole) and Williamson (Rev. 
W.), JUNIOR SCRIPTURE EXAMINATION PAPERS : 
New TESTAMENT, 1/ Methuen 

These questions are modelled on papers set 
for the Oxford and Cambridge ‘ Locals,’”’ and are 
intended ‘to meet the requirements of all the 

Examinations in Divinity usually taken in Schools.’ 


Then and Now Stories: Junior, Kinas oF THEN 
AND Now, by Edith L. Elias, 3d. Macmillan 
An illustrated Reader dealing with some of 

the kings of England. 


Walker (W. J.), EXAMPLES AND TEST PAPERS IN 


ALGEBRA, 1 /3 i 
“This volume carries on the subject as far 
as the exponential and logarithmic series.” 


FICTION. 


Albanesi (E. Maria), ONE OF THE CrowD, 2/ net. 
Chapman & Hall 


A cheap edition. 
Cullum (Ridgwell), Tum LAw-BREAKERS, 6 / 
Chapman & Hall 
A story of adventure, with scenes in the 
Western Prairie. 
Everett-Green (E.), BLACKLADIES, 6/ Tutchinson 
The heroine’s father was sent to penal 
servitude on the charge of having murdered an 
admirer of his wife’s, and at the time of the story 
he lives in secrecy at Blackladies, a haunted house 
belonging to his mother. 


Fielding (H.), AMELIA, 2 vols., 1 / net each, Bell 
In “ Bohn’s Popular Library.” 


Mills & Boon , 
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Finnemore (Hilda), THe MowunTAINn-SIDES OF 

Dreams, 3/6 + Dent 

A tale of a small boy who is left very much 

alone, and relies mainly on his imagination for 
amusement. 


George (W. L.), THe SECOND BLooMING, 6 / 
Fisher Unwin 
See p. 453. 


Gissing (George), THe Houser or Conwess, 1/ net. 

Constable 

This edition includes a survey of Gissing’s 
work. See notice in Athen., July 7, 1906, p. 10. 


Green (E. M.), THE ArcHBISHOP’s TEsT, 2 / net. 
Dent 
The moral of this little story is that the 
Church would accomplish more spiritual work if 
it did not copy secular organizations. 


Hamilton (M.), Taz Woman Wuo Lookep BAcK, 
6 / Stanley Paul 
A story of a man and a woman who, after 
having lived together for twelve years, find that 
their marriage is not legal. 


Hauff (Wilhelm), TAtes, translated from the 
German by 8S. Mendel, ‘“ Bohn’s Popular 
Library,” 1/ net. Bell 

The volume contains ‘ The Caravan,’ ‘ The 

Sheik of Alexandria and his Slaves,’ and ‘ The 

Inn in the Spessart.’ 


Hawthorne (Nathaniel), TRANSFORMATION; OR, 
THe RoMANCE OF Monte Bent, “ Bohn’s 
Popular Library,” 1/ net. Bell 

neludes a biographical Introduction by 

G. R. D. 


Jackson (Myrtle B. S.), Kare Mrircne tt, 3 /6 net. 
Merrythought Press 
A romance of a High School mistress. 


Johnston (Mary), THe Wirtcu, 6 / Constable 
A tragic story of witchcraft in the reign of 
James I. 


Maartens (Maarten), DoroTHEA: A STORY OF THE 
PuReE IN Heart, 3 /6 Constable 
A volume in the Uniform Edition of this 
writer’s works. See notice in Athen., May 28, 
1904, p. 685. 


McFee (William), Avrens, 6 / Arnold 
A story of some English residents in New 

Jersey who are interested in the romance of a 

married woman and her absent sailor husband. 


Margueritte (Victor), THe FRONTIERS OF THE 
Heart, translated from the French by Fre- 
deric Lees, 2/ net. Heinemann 

A cheaper edition of this story of the Franco- 

Prussian ar. It concerns a Frenchwoman 

married to a German officer, 


Meredith (George), THe ADVENTURES oF HARRY 
RICHMOND ; BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, 6 / each. 
Constable 
Two more volumes in the Standard Edition 
of Meredith’s Works. 


Moore (George), THE UNTILLED FIELD, 6/ 
Heinemann 
A revised edition. See notice in Athen., 
May 23, 1903, p. 653. 


Onions (Oliver), MusHroom Town, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The author traces the development of an 
obscure Welsh village into a popular resort, 
describing the part his characters take in its 
transformation. 


Pope (Jessie), Tue Suy Acer, 6 / 

The hero, a boy of 14, ‘‘ as shy as a corncrake, 
makes a friend and confidant of a girl at the sea- 
side, where they are both recovering from measles. 


Grant Richards 


” 


Rice (Alice Hegan), THe HoNouRABLE PERCIVAL, 
6 Hodder & Stoughton 
Concerns the experiences of a languid and 
extravagant son of a noble house on board a 
Pacific liner. 


Rittenberg (Max), Every MAN nis Price, 6/ 
- Methuen 
A picture of the struggle of love, patriotism, 
and personal honour in the heart of a young 
Englishman who has invented a system of wireless 
telephony. 


Smollett (Tobias George), Tue ADVENTURES OF 
Roperick RANpbom, 2 vols., ‘‘ Bohn’s Popular 
Library,”’ 1/ net each. Bell 

This edition, first added to ‘‘ Bohn’s Novel- 
ist’s Library ’’ in 1895, includes a short memoir 
of Smollett. 


Stephens (James), Demi-Gops, 6/ 
See p. 453, 


Macmillan 





Stock (Ralph), TApRA oF THE LAGOON, 3 /6 net. 
Heath & Cranton 
A collection of short stories of the South Sea 
Islands. 


Swan (Annie S.), ConropiInG GoLp, 6 / Cassell 
A study of the effect on a middle-class family 
of a sudden accession to wealth. 


Vansittart (Sibell), Lockrrr’s LRA, 6/ Arnold 
This novel deals with the problems of heredity. 

It is concerned with the life of the daughter of 

parents who were unpleasantly notorious. 


JUVENILE. 


Black’s Boy’s Book, edited by G. E. Mitton, 3 /6 
Black 
This contains a series of short stories of 
adventure, being selected passages from books 
published by Messrs. Black. ‘There are coloured 
illustrations. 


Crane (Walter), Puss In Boots AND THE Forty 
THIEVES; THE SLEEPING BEAUTY AND BLUE 
BEARD; THE THREE BEARS AND MOTHER 
HvuBBARD, 1/ net each. Lane 

Miniature gift-books, illustrated in colour. 

All the stories, except ‘ Ali Baba and the Forty 

Thieves,’ are told in verse. 


Foley (James W.), Boys AND Grrts, 3/6 net. Dent 
A collection of verses for children. 


Head (Mrs. Henry), A SimpLeE GuIDE To PICTURES, 
5/ net. Chatto & Windus 
An account of the history of painting, written 

for children and illustrated. 


Norman (Alcott Ruth), My Own Srortsgs, 3 /6 
Black 
The writer, who, it appears, is six years old, 
gives the history of her pets and toys, and de- 
scribes her likes and dislikes, and her doings at 
home in the holidays. Mr. Gordon Robinson 
provides the illustrations. 


Stacpoole (H. de Vere), PoppyLAnpD, 6/ net. Lane 
A volume of fairy-tales, illustrated in colour 
by Mr. Leighton Pearce. 


Violet Book of Romance, A Tapestry oF OLD 
TALES, Rewoven by Alethea Chaplin, 3 /6 net. 
Heath & Cranton 
A collection of well-known fairy-tales, such 
as Rapunzel, Snow- White and Rose- Red, and 
Goldielocks, retold for small children. There are 
coloured illustrations by Mr. M. M. Johnson, 


Watson (Frederick), MuckLEe Joun, 3/6 Black 
A story of the °45, illustrated in colour by 
Mr. Allan Stewart. 


Westerman (Percy F.), THE SEA ScouTs OF THE 

PETREL, 3 /6 Black 

The Petrel is a yacht given to the Scouts of 

the Seal Patrol, who have an adventurous time 

in sailing her from Falmouth to their head-quarters 
at Gosport. 


Wonder Book (The), A PictuRE ANNUAL FOR 

Boys AND GIRLS, edited by Harry Golding, 3 /6 

Ward & Lock 

Containing short stories and verses, and a 
large number of illustrations. 


Woods (Margaret L.), ‘“‘CoME UNTO THESE 
YELLOW SAnps,” 6/ net. Lane 
A collection of fairy-tales, 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, NoveMBER, 2 /6 
Blackwood 
This issue includes ‘Two Sketches from 
France,’ by Mr. Charles Oliver; an article on 
‘The Medieval Boy,’ by Mr. L. F. Salzmann ; 
‘ The Pyrenees in Spring,’ by Sir Arthur F. Hort ; 
and the first instalment of a novel, ‘ Nicky-Nan, 
Reservist,’ by Q. 


Cornhill Magazine, November, 1 / 
Smith & Elder 
The features of this issue include an imaginary 
conversation between Shenstone and Dr. Johnson, 
by Mr. H.C. Minchin ; an article by Mr. Harold H. 
Payne on ‘ Admiral Burney and the Death of 
Capt. Cook,’ based on some unpublished manu- 
scripts; and short stories by Mrs. Maud Diver 
and Mr. Walter Frith. 


Essex Review, OcToser, 1 /6 net. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
The contents of the present number include 
articles on ‘The Arms of the Essex Boroughs : 
IV. Saffron Walden; V. Thaxted,’ by Mr. W. 


Gurney Benham; and ‘ Village Churchyard { 


Monuments, 1721-1820,’ by the Rey, Andrew Clark, 





Folk-Lore, SeptemBper, 5/ Sidgwick & Jackson 


‘Souling, Clementing, and Catterning, Three 


November Customs of the Western Midlands,’ by 
Miss Charlotte S. Burne; ‘ On the Origin of the 
Egyptian ‘‘ Zar,” ’ by Miss Brenda Z. Seligmann ; 
and ‘ Folk-Tales from Western Ireland,’ by Mr. 
L. M‘Manus, are among the contents. 


Fortnightly Review, NoveEMBER, 2 /6 
Chapman & Hall 
Mr. Laurence Binyon writes an ‘ Ode to War,’ 
and Dr. W. L. Courtney a sonnet, ‘ To Our Dead.’ 
Other features of this issue are ‘Germany and 
her Place in the African Sun,’ by the Rev. Wm. 
Greswell; and ‘The Workmanship of ‘ Mac- 
beth,” II.,’ by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 


Hindustan Review, SerremMBer, 10 annas. 
Allahabad, L. M. Ghosh 
‘The Conception of Freedom in Hegel, 
Bergson, and Indian Philosophy,’ by Dr. Prabhu 
Dutt Shastri; ‘ Legislation in Hindu Law,’ by 
Mr. C. Raj-Gopalachar; and ‘On Drawing and 
Painting,’ by Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, are 
some of the articles, 


International Theosophical Chronicle, OcToreEr, 
. net. 18, Bartlett’s Buildings, E.C, 
Some of the features are ‘ The Place of Peace,’ 

* An Ancient Writing,’ and ‘ Entering the Future.’ 


Modern Language Teaching, OctonEer, 6d. Black 

Including ‘ Modern Greek,’ by Mr. H. A. 
Strong; and ‘ La Méthode positive,’ by M. Henri 
Chatelain. 


North American Review, OcroBER, 1 / net. 
Heinemann 
Includes ‘Uphold the President: Dis- 
armament the Goal,’ by Mr. George Harvey; 
‘The Archangelic Censorship,’ by Mr. W. D. 
Howells ; and ‘ The Matter with the Poets,’ by 
Mr. Robert Haven Schauffler. 


Unpopular Review (The), OcronER—-DECEMBER, 
3/ net. Williams & Norgate 
This number contains three articles on the 
war written by American writers from the point of 
view of “ A Historian,”’ ‘‘ An Economist,” and 
‘“* A Man in the Street.”” Other features are ‘ Is 
Socialism Coming ?’ and ‘Tabu and Tempera- 
ment.’ 


GENERAL. 


Aitken (E. H.), CONCERNING ANIMALS, AND OTHER 
MATTERS, 6 / net. John Murray 
A collection of articles with sketches on animals 
and Indian life, preceded by a memoir of the 
author by Surgeon-General W. B. Bannerman. 
The illustrations by Mr. J. A. Shepherd are a 
notable feature. 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, translated by 
Edward William Lane, edited by Stanley Lane- 
Poole, Vols. III. and IV., ‘‘ Bohn’s Popular 
Library,” 1/ net each. Bell 

These volumes, completing the set, are edited 
with notes on the text and an Index and Glossary, 


Burgess (Gelett), BuRGEsS UNABRIDGED, a New 
Dictionary of Words You Have Always Needed, 
3/6 net. Simpkin & Marshall 

It includes such words as ‘ wijjicle,” ‘* gor- 
gulous,” and “ splooch,” which are annotated and 
illustrated. 


Burgess (Gelett), THz BurGEss NONSENSE BOOK, 
3/6 net. Simpkin & Marshall 
Containing nonsense rhymes, stories, and 
skits, with illustrations in the same vein by the 
author. 
Coville (Marion E.), AN APPEAL AGAINST SLAUGH- 
TER: ARE You ABLE TO HEAR? $1 
Syracuse, N.Y., Bardeen 
An appeal against the custom of eating 
animal flesh. 


Dickinson (G. Lowes), AN ESSAY ON THE CIVILISA- 
TIONS OF INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN, 1/ net. 

Dent 

A report of the author’s travels as a holder 

of one of the Albert Kahn Travelling Fellowships. 


Frost (Ralph), How To BE Happy IN BUSINESS, 
/ net. Grant Richards 
Containing advice and general maxims for 

people holding positions of trust. 


Irving (Washington), BraceBRIDGE HALr, 1 / = 
es 


In ‘“‘ Bohn’s Popular Library.” 
Laughter-Lover’s Vade-Mecum, 1 /6 net. 
Stanley Paul 
A handbook of anecdotes, epigrams, and 
rhymes, 
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Lewin (Henry Grote), THE British RAILWAY 

System, 2 /6 net. Bell 

A sketch of its early development to 1844, 
illustrated with maps and diagrams. 


Miscellany (The) of a Japanese Priest, being a 
Translation of Tsure-Zure Gusa by William N. 
Porter, with an Introduction by Sanki Ichi- 
kawa, “ Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry,”’ 
2 /6 net. Milford 

A collection of random jottings by a four- 
teenth-century recluse named Kenko, he book 
is illustrated with reproductions of woodcuts. 


More (Sir Thomas), Uropt1a, with Roper’s Life of 
More and some of his Letters, edited by George 
Sampson, ‘‘ Bohn’s Popular Library,” 1 / ~ ‘ 
e 

The version here printed is the second edition 
of Ralph Robinson’s translation (1556). Mr. 

A. C. Guthkelch writes the Introduction. 


Osborne (R. S.), MopERN Business ROUTINE 
EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED: Vol. II. THE 
IMPORT AND Export TRADE, 3 /6 net. 

Effingham Wilson 
This deals with the theory and practice of 

Great Britain’s Foreign and Colonial Trade, and 

includes Appendixes on Stamp Duties, Excise 

Licences, Foreign and Colonial Weights and 

Measures, &c. 


Parry (His Honour Judge Edward Abbott), THE 
LAW AND THE Poor, 7/6 net. Smith & Elder 
The writer tells how the machinery of the 
law affects the poor, and discusses possible 
remedies and reforms. 


Poe (Edgar Allan), Essays AND Stories, ‘“‘ Bohn’s 

Popular Library,” 1/ net. Bell 

This selection has been prepared by Mr. 
Hardress O’Grady, who writes the Introduction. 


R.P.A. Annual, 1915, 6d. net. Watts 

‘The Success of Christianity,’ by Prof. J. B. 
Bury; ‘The German Gétterdimmerung,’ by 
Mr. J. M. Robertson; and ‘Tennyson as a 
Religious Doubter,’ by Mr. C. E. Plumptre, are 
features of this issue. 


Scott-James (R. A.), THE INFLUENCE OF THE 

PrREss, 2/ net. Partridge 

A new edition. See notice in Athen., Dec. 6, 
1913, p. 653. 


Smith (Alexander), DREAMTHORP, with Selections 

from ‘ Last Leaves,’ 1/ net. Milford 

A volume in ‘‘ The World’s Classics.”” Mr. 
Hugh Walker contributes an Introduction. 


Walpole (Horace), SeLect LeETTEeRs, ‘ Bohn’s 

Popular Library,” 1/ net. Bell 

This selection has been prepared by Miss 
Alice D. Greenwood. 


Wells (H. G.), MANKIND IN THE MAKING, 1/ net. 
Chapman & Hall 
A popular edition with a new Preface. 


Wilde (Oscar), Aruorisms, selected and arranged 
by G. N. Sutton, 1/ net. Methuen 
These aphorisms are classified under headings 
such as ‘On Men and Women,’ ‘On Art,’ ‘On 
Everything.’ 
SCIENCE. 


Green (J. Reynolds), A History oF BOTANY IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE END OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY, 10/6 net. Dent 

Mr. G. E. Green gives a brief sketch of his 
brother’s career in the Preface. ‘The proofs have 

oo prepared for the press by Prof. Harvey 
1bson, 


Pike (Oliver G.), Brrp BIoGRAPHIES AND OTHER 
Birp SKETCHEs, 6/ net. Jarrold 
These sketches are illustrated with photo- 
may from nature by the author and Mr. Arthur 
rook. 


Rowles (William F.), THz GARDEN UNDER GLAss, 
6 / net. Grant Richards 
.,, A handbook for amateur gardeners, dealing 
with the construction of glass houses and frames, 
and the culture of flowers, fruit, and vegetables 
under glass. 


Zahm (A. F.), Report oN EvROPEAN AERO- 
NAUTICAL LABORATORIES. 

Washington, Smithsonian Institution 

The author visited the chief aeronautical 

laboratories near London, Paris, and Gittingen 

during the summer of last year, and here sets 

forth his observations. The report is illustrated 
with photographs. 





FINE ARTS." 


British School at Athens, ANNUAL, No. XIX., 

SEssION 1912-13, 25/ net. Macmillan 

Includes contributions by Mr. F, W. Hasluck, 

Mr. H. J. W. Tillyard, Mr. J. Hazzidakis, Mr. 8. 
Casson, and others. 


Bumpus (T. Francis), A GuipE To GoTHIC ARCHI- 

TECTURE, 10/6 net. Werner Laurie 

This handbook is illustrated with numerous 
photographs. 


Doyle (Arthur Conan), THe Lost WoRLD, 7/6 net. 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton 
A new illustrated edition. 


Hall (H. R.), EGEAN ARCH £OLOGY, an Introduc- 
tion to the Archeology of Prehistoric Greece, 
12 /6 net. Lee Warner 

A survey of the results of archeological 
excavation in Greece and the A®gean Islands. 

The book is illustrated with plates in half-tone, 

and drawings in the text. 


Lessing (Gotthold Ephraim), LAokoon, AND How 
THE ANCIENTS REPRESENTED DEATH, ‘‘ Bohn’s 
Popular Library,”’ 1/ net. Bell 

The present edition of ‘ Laokoon’ “ is sub- 
stantially a reprint of Beasley’s translation ”’ 

(1853). The essay on ‘How the Ancients 

represented Death’ is translated by Miss Helen 

Zimmern. 


Rose (Elise Whitlock), CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS 
OF NORTHERN FRANCE, 2 vols., 21 / net. 

Putnam 

These two volumes complete the series 

dealing with the history of the French cathedrals. 

As in the previous volumes, the illustrations are 

from original photographs taken by Miss Vida 
Hunt Francis. 


Seta (Alessandro Della), RELIGION AND ART, a 
Study in the Evolution of Sculpture, Painting, 
and Architecture, 21 / net. Fisher Unwin 

This book is based on a course of lectures 
given at the University of Rome in 1908-9. Mrs. 

Arthur Strong has written a Preface to the English 

translation. There are numerous illustrations. 


Visvakarma, EXAMPLES OF INDIAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, PAINTING, HANDICRAFT, 
chosen by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, First 
Series, Part VIII., 4/ Luzac 

Containing twenty plates illustrating Indian 
sculpture, with descriptive notes and a Preface 
by Mr. Eric Gill. 


DRAMA. 


Brighouse (Harold), GARSIDE’s CAREER, a Comedy 
in Four Acts, 1 / net. Constable 
This play was produced by Miss Horniman’s 
company at Manchester last February, and after- 
wards in London. See notice in Athen., 
May 16, p. 699. 


King of the Jews (The), a Sacred Drama, by 
“kK. P.’’ (the Grand Duke Constantine), from 
the Russian by Victor E. Marsden, 2 /6 net. 

Cassell 

The action takes place in Jerusalem, and 

occupies the week preceding Christ’s entry into 
that city. 


Schelling (Felix E.), ENGLIsH DRAMA, 5/ net. Dent 

An account of the development of English 
drama from the early miracle and morality plays 
to the works of Sheridan. A concluding chapter 
gives a brief sketch of the drama since that time. 


Thurston (E. Temple), THe Cost, a Comedy in 
Four Acts, 1/6 net. Chapman & Hall 
The play is being performed at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, and was noticed in The Atheneum a 
fortnight ago. 


FOREIGN. 


Arcangeli (P.), LErTERATURA E CRESTOMAZIA 
GIAPPONESE, 3.50 lire. Milan, Hoepli 
A Japanese reading-book. 


Edda: Norpisk TIDSSKRIFT FOR LITTERATUR- 
FORSEKNING, Part III. 
Christiania, Aschehoug 
Among the subjects are epic poetry, Holberg, 
Ibsen, new letters from Oecehlenschliger, and 
* More Recent Publications in English Literature,’ 
a survey in English by Prof. H. V. Routh. 


Fioretti di San Francesco e Il Cantico del Sole, con 
Introduzione di Adolfo Padovan, 2 lire. Lael 


Milan, Hoepli 
'. A third edition. 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL RECORDS OF 
GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


A PROPOSITION has lately been set on 
foot for the formation of a new Record 
Society, dealing with an enormous amount 
of old ecclesiastical material pertaining to 
these two dioceses, which has up to recent 
years been altogether unexplored. This 
vast store chiefly consists of records of the 
proceedings of Consistory Courts. In many 
dioceses records of this character are either 
entirely wanting, or there is no knowledge 
of their present whereabouts. They are not 
quite so interesting or valuable as the 
regular ‘ Episcopal Registers or Act Books,’ 
for they are extant only from the sixteenth 
century downwards. These records contain 
details of four kinds of visitation, viz., epis- 
copal, archiepiscopal, archidiaconal, and 
cancellarian. The bishop visited triennially, 
inhibiting all other visitations during that 
year. The archbishop visited during the 
vacancy of the see, usually by commission. 
The archdeacons visited annually; and 
during a considerable period the chancellor 
of the diocese held an annual autumnal 
visitation of churchwardens and sidesmen. 

The acts of the Consistory Courts assume 
the form of a diary of each day’s proceedings. 
The religious and social questions which 
came before these ecclesiastical courts are 
of great variety. They include faculties for 
building and alteration of churches and 
chapels; certificates of attendance at church 
and reception of the Holy Communion ; and 
all manner of questions connected witn 
Church doctrine, services, ritual, ornaments, 
and books. They also include values of 
benefices and Easter dues; the rights and 
liabilities of churchwardens, parish clerks, 
and schoolmasters; the licensing of phy- 
sicians, surgeons, and midwives ; the observ- 
ance of fasts and feasts; the administra- 
tion of the marriage laws; the probate of 
wills; and the superstitions of the people, 
such as witcheraft and sorcery. 

An immense number of these old court 
books have been carefully tabulated and 
indexed, after infinite trouble and expendi- 
ture of time, by Mr. F. 8. Hockaday of High- 
bury, Lydney, by whom many hundreds of 
volumes, and a still greater number of mis- 
cellaneous documents, have been recovered 
from a variety of resting-places, where they 
had been wholly neglected and buried in 
accumulations of dust and filth. With the 
consent of the various bishops and deans and 
chapters of the two dioceses, the greater 
proportion of these muniments have been 
carefully restored and arranged for purposes 
of classification in a cunningly devised, 
fireproof building on Mr. Hockaday’s own 
premises. Doubtless they will be eventually 
returned to their proper “ registry offices ” 
when they have been made fit for their 
reception. 

It has recently been my privilege to pay a 
visit of inspection to this remarkable store- 
house, owing to the courtesy of Mr. Hockaday. 
I forward this note as to Mr. Hockaday’s 
recovery of long-lost documents and their 
admirable restoration for two purposes: 
first, that these few words may help towards 
the establishment of a special Record 
Society for their publication—though at 
present the war-clouds are a serious hindrance 
to every literary effort ; and secondly, that 
other patient workers may be induced to 
follow up Mr. Hockaday’s example in 
endeavouring to find long-lost or neglected 
documents of a similar character in other 
cathedral towns or lawyers’ offices. A few 
years ago I had the happiness of finding an 
almost forgotten and dust-begrimed heap of 
old archidiaconal records in an attic at 
Chelmsford. J. C. C. 
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Kiterary Gossip. 


On Thursday in last week the House of 
Lords decided, against the Court of Appeal, 
that Westminster School was not liable to 

ay inhabited house duty for separate 

uildings, used as a school hall, but not 
for meals, classrooms, schoo! library, &c. 
The Court of Appeal held that these 
buildings were offices belonging to, and 
occupied with, a dwelling-house, viz., 
the College. Lord Loreburn, however, 
pointed out that the word “ offices ”’ in the 
Act was associated with coach-houses, 
stables, brew-houses, laundries, wood- 
houses, &c., and that the Westminster 
buildings were ‘ quite a different kind of 
thing.” 

The decision is one which appeals to the 
ordinary person, who will wonder why 
such details are not codified in the Act, but 
have to be settled by long and expensive 
litigation. 


WE welcome the enterprise which has 
led The Cambridge Review to issue a War 
List of ‘ Past and Present Members of the 
University of Cambridge on Service.’ 
The list is of inspiring length (over 4,000 
names), and includes many excellent 
scholars as well as famous athletes. 

At present 840 men are under training 
in the University Corps, besides a section 
of M.A.’s who are being drilled. 


THe ImpertaL Sruptes ComMMITTEE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY oF LonDON has arranged 
a course of six public lectures by well- 
known men on ‘ Civilization and Culture 
in the British Empire,’ to be delivered on 
Wednesdays, at 5.15 p.M., in King’s College, 
Strand. The first lecture was given by 
Mr. Sidney Low last Wednesday on ‘ The 
British Empire in its Contact with Alien 
Civilizations.’ Admission to the course 
is free, and no tickets are required, but 
those who desire to reserve seats may do 
so by writing to the Secretary, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. So little is gener- 
ally known of the making of our Empire 
that the course should prove of real value. 


Next Wepyespay M. Emile Cammaerts 
will begin at Queen’s College, London, a 
course of five lectures in French on ‘ Bel- 
gium and the War.’ The proceeds will be 
devoted to the Belgian Relief Fund. 


A PROFEssIoNnAL CLasses Wark RELIEF 
Counct. has been formed, including 
representatives from the chief professional 
institutions. The formation of the Council 
is an answer to widespread need, and its 
policy, as outlined in a statement sent to 
us by Sir John McClure, is judicious and 
worthy of support. Donations should be 
sent to the Treasurer of the Council, 
13 and 14, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 


THE Royat Soctery or LITERATURE 
announces a lecture on ‘Some French 
War Poems* by Prof. Gerothwohl on 
November 11th; and a meeting of the 
Academic Committee on November 27th. 
On this occasion Addresses of Reception 
will be delivered—to Mrs. Meynell by Mr. 
Henry Newbolt, and to Mr. G. L. Dickin- 





son by Mr. A. C. Benson; and Mr. Mase- 
field will make the fourth award of the 
Edmond de Polignac Prize. 


Tue President of the Aristotelian Society, 
Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, is unable to give 
his address at the opening of the session. 
He hopes that it may be only postponed, 
but is unable at present to fix a date. Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet has kindly consented 
to give the Inaugural Address in Mr. 
Balfour’s place on November 30th. 


Ir is feared by the officials of the 
Outlook Tower, Edinburgh, that the 
Cities and Town-Planning Exhibition, on 
its way to India, has been lost through 
the sinking of the steamer Clan Grant by 
the German cruiser Emden in Indian 
waters. Prof. Geddes and his son, Mr. 
Alastair Geddes, fortunately travelled by 
a different steamer, and have now landed 
safely. 


Dr. ARTHUR BERRIEDALE KEITH has 
been appointed Regius Professor of San- 
skrit and Comparative Philology in the 
University of Edinburgh in the place of 
Prof. Julius Eggeling. He is author of 
a book on ‘ Responsible Government in 
the Dominions,’ and an excellent Oriental 
scholar. 


Dr. NEVILLE Ficats’s new book, entitled 
‘The Fellowship of the Mystery,’ consists 
of lectures delivered last year in New 
York. They contain criticisms of some of 
the writers, such as Nietzsche and Mr. H. 8. 
Chamberlain, who have had a marked 
influence on modern Germany. Dr. Figgis 
replies to the Nietzschean criticism that 
Christianity is merely a doctrine of 
hostility to life by showing the true nature 
of Christian asceticism. Messrs. Long- 
mans hope to publish the book during 
November. 


Chambers’s Journal for November will 
include ‘ East Coast Northern Lights,’ by 
Mr. A. O. Cooke ; ‘ Men and Methods in 
the Navy Two Hundred Years Ago,’ by 
Mr. Douglas G. Browne; ‘ Motoring and 
its Industry,’ by Mr. Henry Sturmey ; 
and ‘ Russian Episodes,’ by Prof. E. H. 
Parker. 


Harper's Magazine for November will 
include ‘ The Laggard Song,’ by Mr. Le 
Gallienne; ‘ Behind the Shutters of a 
Kashmir Zenana,’ by Marion Whiting ; 
* James Johnston of Straiton,’ an engrav- 
ing of Raeburn’s painting, with comment 
by Mr. Stanton Howard; ‘ American 
Society a Century Ago,’ by Mr. Gaillard 
Hunt ; ‘ Forty Mile Inn,’ by Mr. Norman 
Duncan ; ‘ In an Old-Time State Capital,’ 
a third paper by Mr. W. D. Howells; 
and ‘ The Outside of tne House,’ a story 
by Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 


Tue outstanding articles in the Novem- 
ber number of Scribner’s Magazine, so far 
as English readers are concerned, will be 
Mr. John Galsworthy’s ‘Thoughts on 
War,’ and a description of Brussels under 
German military rule, as seen by that 
experienced war correspondent Mr. Rich- 
ard Harding Davis. In the same number 
ex-President Roosevelt describes the voy- 
age of his Brazilian exploration party 





down the stream which he calls “ the 
River of Doubt.” 


A VOLUME by Mr. and Mrs. Egerton 
Castle, entitled ‘The Ways of Miss Bar- 
bara,’ detailing the adventures through 
which the pretty face and natural adroit- 
ness of the heroine carry her to a tri- 
umphant conclusion, will be published by 
Messrs. Smith & Elder next Thursday. 


Messrs. ComBRIDGE of Hove are pub- 
lishing in November ‘ The Book of Sussex 
Verse,’ edited by Mr. C. F. Cook, with a 
Foreword by Mr. Arthur F. Bell. Sussex 
has some notable bards of to-day and 
yesterday, and the collection promises to 
be of real value. 


Two American books included in 
Messrs. Scribner’s Sons’ new list are 
‘Through the Brazilian Wilderness,’ by 
Mr. Roosevelt, with photographs by his 
son Kermit and other members of the 
expedition ; and ‘ The Cruise of the Janet 
Nichol among the South Sea Islands,’ being 
the diary of Mrs. R. L. Stevenson, kept 
during the voyage with herhusband. The 
portions already used by Stevenson have 
been omitted. 


Tue death was announced at Oxford 
on Tuesday last of the prolific writer 
of novels and stories for young people 
known as L. T. Meade (Mrs. Toulmin 
Smith). She had an early passion for 
scribbling, and published her first book at 
17. After 1874, when she came to London. 
she took up literature as a profession, and 
later had considerable success with her 
children’s stories—‘ Scamp and I’ and 
‘ Daddy’s Boy,’ a portrait of her own son. 
She wrote for magazines, and was for six 
years editor of Atalanta. For a good 
many years her output alone and in 
collaboration had been extraordinary, 
and of late her work had become mechan- 
ical. Though always prone to sentiment, 
she had an easy way of telling a story, and 
her earlier books for children are pleasant. 


Weare sorry also to notice the death, at 
the end of last week, of Mr. Alphonse Cour- 
lander, a hard-working journalist and 
novelist who did not attain the reputation 
which leads to substantial rewards. One 
at least of his novels, ‘ Mightier than the 
Sword,’ is remarkable as an account of 
daily journalism in London. 


Gustav WIED, the well-known Danish 
author, committed suicide last Saturday 
in Denmark. He was only 56 years of 
age. He started his career as a bookseller- 
apprentice, but the necessary twelve years 
seemed too long to him, and he ran away 
and became a clerk in a solicitor’s office. 
Afterwards he studied at the University 
of Copenhagen and turned to teaching. 
He was in his forties when he made his 
début as an author, and since then he 
had written twenty-one books and plays. 
His greatest success was the play ‘Twice 
Two Make Five,’ which has been trans- 
lated into nearly every European language, 
and is now in the hands of a London 
theatre manager. Last year it was pro- 
duced all over Germany and Austria, and 
performed more than 1,200 times. 
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SCIENCE 
—_e—- 
Elementary Geometrical Optics. 
Ramsey. (Bell & Sons, 6s.) 
A Treatise on Dynamics. By W. H. 
Besant. Revised and enlarged by 
A. 8. Ramsey. (Bell & Sons, 12s.) 


Ir must be admitted frankly that to most 
students and teachers Geometrical Optics 
is merely an examination subject. The 
reason for this is twofold: on the one 
hand, the elementary laws of Optics 
provide instructive examples in geometry 
sufficiently allied to real life to admit 
occasionally of experimental verification ; 
on the other, the really useful application 
of the subject involves laborious arith- 
metical work of no great importance 
mathematically. Hence it comes about 
that limitations are set on the scope of 
the syllabus in the subject—for instance, 
the consideration of thin pencils of rays 
only—limitations which have to be set 
aside in practice. 

As a specimen of this type of Geo- 
metrical Optics Mr. Ramsey’s work is 
excellent. It contains rather more than 
is required for Part I. of the Mathematical 
Tripos, but is intended for the elementary 
student. There are several textbooks on 
the subject suitable for advanced readers, 
and a work like that before us, embodying 
a simpler treatment, is certainly desirable. 
Thus the formule for successive refrac- 
tions and for series of lenses are expressed 
in terms of distances rather than inclina- 
tions, and the convention is used that 
distances measured against the incident 
light are positive. 

The subject is developed in the usual 
way from the elementary laws to thin and 
thick lenses, dispersion and achromatism, 
the eye, and optical instruments. There 
are brief chapters on Illumination and on 
Aberration. 

As is usual in books issuing from Cam- 
bridge scholars, there is a wealth of 
examples, which should be helpful to 
elementary students. 


As for Mr. Besant’s ‘Treatise on 
Dynamics,’ there are already so many 
good ones in existence that it seems a 
pity Mr. Ramsey should have spent time 
in revising it. The book possesses few 
characteristics that distinguish it from 
similar works, and those which it does 
possess do not, as a whole, commend it 
to us. Newton’s Laws, for instance, are 
introduced in rather an old-fashioned 
method, and there is no adequate discus- 
sion of the modern view of the foundation 
of mechanics to be found in other text- 
books ggg 3 published. 

There however, one commendable 
feature, ae that is the number of 
examples that are worked out. It gener- 
ally takes a student some time to become 
skilful in writing down the equations of 
motions in rigid dynamics, and these 
examples should be very useful. 

The book covers a wide ground, and is 
intended for students reading for Part II. 
of the Mathematical Tripos. 


By A. 8. 





Text- Book on Wireless Telegraphy. By 
Rupert Stanley. (Longmans & Co., 
7s. 6d. net.) 


THE audience whom Prof. Stanley addresses 
in this textbook consists of students of 
this newest science who intend to become 
wireless operators, either as a means of 
livelihood or for the mere interest to be 
derived from a fascinating hobby, and 
it is rather unfortunate that a book so 
well suited to the requirements of these 
students should appear at a time when the 
fateful strife for mastery in Europe has 
entailed the dismantling of all private 
wireless installations in this country. 
Those, therefore, who will eventually 
profit by Prof. Stanley's exposition of the 
theory of radio-telegraphy, and his lucid 
descriptions of the intricate apparatus 
employed in various systems, must per- 
force wait until the war is over and they 
can re-erect their aerials and resume the 
practical side of their studies. 


Meanwhile, the enforced lull in their 
operations might be utilized in a leisurely 
reading of this book. Mastering it they 
will find many obscurities resolve 
themselves into simplicity, and will have 
a much firmer grasp than before of the 
whole science of electricity and magnetism 
in their direct bearing on radio-telegraphy, 
and will be enabled to handle their 
apparatus with greater confidence, and 
therefore with increased interest and 
pleasure. 

The author is wise in employing the 
electron theory in all his theoretical con- 
siderations, for it is the best adapted for 
mechanical and natural analogies, and 
therefore most easily grasped by those 
who have not had an electrical training. 

In this section of the work there 
are descriptions of some of the most 
important phenomena applied to radio- 
telegraphic circuits, such as self-induction, 
mutual induction, oscillatory currents, 
and the true significance of magnetic and 
electric lines of strain in the all-pervading 
ether (the medium of wireless communica- 
tion), which, the author claims, are not 
dealt with adequately in any elementary 
textbook on electricity and magnetism. 

The chapter on the ‘ Historical Deve- 
lopment of Radio-Telegraphy,’ without 
which the book would have been incom- 
plete, is commendably succinct, and 
contains little beyond mention of the 
definite steps made in the advancement of 
the science towards the achievements of 
to-day. The explanations of the pro- 
pagation and reception of ether waves 
could not well be simpler. The descrip- 
tions of the proper coupling of circuits in 
various forms of apparatus are easy 
to follow, and are made still clearer by 
the unusually bold diagrams which are 
an outstanding feature of the book. 

From this point onwards we find text 
and illustrations devoted to the descrip- 
tion and depicting of various forms of 
apparatus employed in the Marconi, 
Telefunken, De Forest, and other systems. 
There are some photographs illustrating 





clearly certain forms of apparatus, and 
the diagrams provided by Mr. James 
Craig deserve a word of praise to them- 
selves. 

The author refers in his Preface to 
literary faults in the text, but beyond an 
occasional misplaced adverb or a split 
infinitive, and here and there a slight 
confusion of tenses or numbers, there is 
little which need give him concern; 
besides, his readers will be more intent 
on kilowatts and Fleming valves than 
on matters of English grammar. 








SOCIETIES. 


British NuMIsMATIC.—Oct. 21.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—Mr. B. W. 
Russell and Mr. Thomas Sheppard were elected 
Members, and Mr. W. Beresford Smith and Mr. 
Walter Banks were appointed Auditors.—The 
history of the English coinages of Edward VI. was 
described by Mr. Henry Symonds. It was 
shown that a considerable portion of the work 
at the eight mints which then existed was experi- 
mental in character, with the object of restoring, 
step by step, the debased condition of the 
currency. The constant alterations in the stand- 
ards of fineness, occasionally in a retrograde 
direction, led to confusion and irregularities, and 
finally resulted in the closing of all, save one, of 
the provincial mints. Further complications 
arose from the efforts to suppress, and convert 
into smaller moneys, the testons of the prev ious 
reign. Mr. Symonds thought that the coinages 
of Edward VI. should be divided into six classes 
rather than four, although some of them were 
comparatively limited in scope. Several un- 
published documents were quoted, among which 
was a letter containing the young king’s personal 
wishes as to the new coins of 1551. Mr. Symonds 
also commented upon some of the mint-marks, 
the interpretation of which was affected by the 
new evidence. 

In illustration of the above paper, the President 
exhibited forty-four specimens of the gold coinages 
of Edward VI., including those bearing the name 
and titles of Henry VIII.; Lieut.-Col. Morrieson 
a series of silver coins, a the crown to the 
penny, of the various issues from the mints of 
London during ‘the same reign; and Mr. Lawrence 
a base teston of Edward VI. with the mint-mark 
rose, date MDLI.,and countermarked with a grey- 
hound ; ; also a groat of Mary countermarked with 
a portcullis. Amongst other exhibitions were 
two half-crowns of Charles I. issued at Sandsfoot 
Castle, Weymouth. The obverses of both were 
from the same die, but one of the reverses bore 
the unusual legend FLORENT CONCORDIA REGNA- 
They were shown by Mr. F. A. Walters. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Victoria and Albert Museum, 4.30.—‘Churches of North Italy 
and Sicily,’ Mr. Banister Fletcher. 

- King’s College, Strand, 5.30 — L'Bistoire du Gofit en France,” 
Lecture I Dr. @. Rudler. 

a Royal Institution, 5. ~General Meeting. 

- ere Ae En ea sbi —* Uses of Stiie Hydraulic Mining 
Cartridge,’ 

— Royal Institute of British “Architects, 8.—Opening Meeting. 

Tvrs. Institution of Civil Eagineers, 8.—Mr. B. Hall Bilyth’s 
Presidential Address 

— London School of Economics, 8.—'The State Regulation of 
Wages,’ Lecture III, Mr. Tawuey. 

Wep. Royal Academy, 4.—‘ The Head and Neck : pine ¢ eonenion of 
the Head with the Trunk,’ fa T., Prof. A. Thomson. 

— Ar —'The Arrangements and 
ser nel ot Medieval Churches in England,’ Mr. Aymer 

a 

— King’s College, Strand, 5.15.—* French Strands in British 
Culture,’ Prof. Paul Mantoux. 

— Entomological, 8.—‘On the Larva of Polyommatus zephyrus 
var. re Dr. T. A, Chapman. 

— Geological, 8.—‘The Inferior PUolite and Contiguous Deposits 
of the boulting. Milbourne-Port District (somerset), Mr. 
Linsdall Kichardson; ‘some Inferior Volite Pectens,’ 
Messrs. E. Talbot Paris and Linsdall Richardson. 

— Viking, 8.30.—'Manx Crosses relating to Great Britain and 
Norway,’ Dr. Haakon Schetelig. 

Tuvrs. British Hesum, Brees —‘The Palace of King Minos,’ Mr. 





Banister Fletc 
- Royal, 4.30. a Vapours distilled from the Air, with 
Applications to the St a 4 # Spectrum Series and their 


Origin,’ Part If, Hon. Strutt; ‘The Production of 
Neon and Helium by the “Blectrical Discharge,’ Prof. J.N- 
Collie, Mr. H. 8. Patterson, and Mr. I. Masson; ‘On the 
Flow of Viscous Fluids through Smooth Circular Pipes,’ 
Prof. C. H. Lees ; and other Papers 
— Chemical, 8.30.— * ihe Mechanisin 0 of the Action of Fused 
Alkalis,’ Part I., Messrs. H. RK. someape ens J.C. Withers ; 
{ pitudies in the Succinic Acid Series,’ Part 11, Mr. G. F. 
Morrell; ‘Some Homologues of Alien toe, Messrs. H. 
Bradbury and C. Weizmann ; and other Papers. 
Fa. University College. 3.—‘Greek Art: Pediments, Early 
Examples,’ Prof. E. A. Gardner. 
— Royal Academy, 4.—‘The Head and Neck: the Connexion 
the Head with the Trunk,’ Lecture It., Prof. A. Thomson 
University Hall, Gordon square, 5.—' Confucianism and 
als,’ Lecture LV., Prof. H. A. Giles. 
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FINE ARTS 


—@—= 


Debrett's Heraldry. Edited by Arthur 
G. M. Hesilrige. (Dean & Son, 6s. net.) 


‘Tuts book is intended mainly for the use 
of artists and designers who may have 
to deal with heraldic decoration. While 
making no pretence to be a serious contri- 
bution to the literature of blazonry, it 
fulfils its primary object well, and should 
be extremely useful to those engaged in 
the art of delineating heraldic achieve- 
ments. 

It consists of three opening chapters, a 
heraldic dictionary, and a number of 
full-page plates at the end. The chapter 
entitled ‘ Hints on Heraldic Depiction ’ is 
admirable in its clear brevity. In a 
number of short and well-phrased para- 
graphs it conveys many useful hints on 
design, and deals concisely but effectively 
with the actual technique of painting 
achievements, while sound advice is sup- 
plied as to pigments, implements, &c. 
‘The other two chapters, treating of * The 
Coat of Arms’ and ‘The Human Figure 
in Heraldic Illustration ’ respectively, are 
also brief and useful. 

The main part of the book is occupied 
by the dictionary of heraldic terms, which 
is well done and fairly exhaustive. The 
illustrations, which are numerous, have 
been well chosen, and are for the most part 
good specimens of heraldic design. The 
system of placing them in the text, 
instead of in separate plates in another 
part of the book, is one which saves a good 
deal of trouble in the matter of reference. 

The book concludes with a series of 
fourteen plates containing examples of the 
blazoning of achievements. Of these the 
most valuable, from the point of view of 
design, is No. II., which gives examples 
of the same coat of arms (that of the Earl 
of Crawford) depicted by four different 
artists : Messrs. Graham Johnston, George 
Scruby, J. Blake Bourke, and V. Wheeler 
Holohan. While the designs differ con- 
siderably, the drawing is always bold, 
the charges fill the shield, and the sup- 
porters stand firmly on a solid mound as 
**compartment.”’ One recognizes at once 
the work of men who have found their 
inspiration in the best period of heraldic 
delineation—that which produced the 
“Garter Plates.” 

Some of the other plates are less satis- 
factory. In several the supporters balance 
themselves on a ribbon or on a compart- 
ment of the “ gas-bracket”’ type—an 
acrobatic feat which does not enhance the 
dignity of the design. Plate VIII., which 
contains examples of the achievements of 
peeresses in their own right, shows inferior 
work of the type which appealed to the 
late eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 
Again, the practice of showing the open 
helmet of a baronet or knight always 
facing front, without regard to the position 
of the crest, ought to be abandoned. 
There is no reason why a convention 
which started in Elizabethan days (a 

riod now recognized as decadent in 

eraldry) should dominate modern design. 





Fine Art Gossip. 


A COMMUNICATION from the “ Artists’ 
War Fund ” informs us that a large number 
of leading artists throughout the country 
have given signed and framed examples of 
their work to be sold in aid of the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund. A full list of the artists and 
their works will be sent on application, 
and the pictures can now be seen at the 
gallery of Messrs. Dicksee (7, Duke Street, 
St. James’s). 

Six hundred works are available. The first 
400 subscribers of 5 guineas will each receive 
a painting in oil or water-colour, or a piece of 
sculpture ; and the first 200 subscribers of 
2 guineas will each obtain a drawing or 
print. Only 600 subscription tickets will be 
issued, and subscribers’ cheques beyond that 
number will be returned. The works will 
be drawn for by lot. 

The entire sum thus subscribed will be 
handed over without any deduction for 
expenses. This has been made possible by 
the generosity of Mr. Sigismund Goetze. 
Those who wish for tickets should apply, 
enclosing cheques, to Mr. Martin Hardie, 
the Hon. Secretary of the Fund, c/o the 
London County and Westminster Bank, 
1, Brompton Square, S.W. 


AT a meeting of the Presidents of the 
chief artistic societies last Wednesday week, 
at Burlington House, it was decided to open 
the new year with an exhibition at the Aca- 
demy, with the object of raising funds for 
the Red Cross Society and the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Fund. It is hoped that 
a large number of artists will contribute 
works for sale. 


THE annual exhibition of pictures by 
members of the “ Five Provinces’? Branch 
of the Gaelic League is now open in Dublin. 
Nearly all the pictures shown are Irish in 
subject and feeling. Miss Josephine Webb, 
Miss Solomons, Mr. MacBride, Miss Mary 
Duncan, and Miss E. Yeats are amongst the 
principal exhibitors. 


Mr. W. HarpIncG SMITH writes concerning 
our notice of British Water-Colours at the 
Leicester Galleries :— 

** As an old reader of your paper, I think it a 
great pity that your art critic, in his deliberate 
depreciation of water-colour painting in your 
issue of last week, should be so misleading in his 
remarks, and also so very involved and impossible 
to understand, especially in the last paragraph. 
It is nonsense to talk about gum arabic as if it 
were a medium, when the amount of gum (Turkey 
gum) used in the manufacture of water-colours 
is infinitesimal. I have nothing to do with the 
exhibition in question, but consider it quite 
ultra vires for a critic to run down a form of art 
which has been described as peculiarly British.” 

THE Englishwoman Exhibition of British 
Arts and Handicrafts will be opened at the 
Maddox Street Galleries, 23, Maddox Street, 
next Wednesday until November 14th. 


Two lectures are due next week which 
should be well worth attention. Mr. Banister 
Fletcher at the British Museum is dealing 
on Thursday afternoon with ‘The Palace of 
Minos,’ and Mr. Aymer Vallance on Wednes- 
day at Burlington House is explaining to 
the Archeological Institute ‘The Arrange- 
ments and Fittings of Medieval Churches in 

Sngland.’ 

Messrs. BaATSFORD will publish early in 
November ‘ The English Parish Church, an 
Account of the Chief Building Types and 
of their Materials during Nine Centuries,’ 
by the Rev. Dr. Charles Cox. The work 
will be fully illustrated from photographs 
and drawings, including a special series of 
plans. Dr. Cox is well known for his long 
study of the subject. 





MUSIC 


—_e— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MESSRS. NOVELLO. 


Original Compositions for the Organ: 
No. 445, Bach's Choral Prelude ** Schmiicke 
Dich, O Liebe Seele.”” Edited by John E. 
West. 1s. net.—The Choral Preludes of 
Bach, many in number, naturally differ in 
quality: in some skill is more prominent 
than emotion; in the present one these 
qualities are reversed. It was a favourite 
with Mendelssohn, a true lover of Bach. 
The registration by the editor is good. 


Like,.the Young God of Wine. Song by 
Maurice Greene. Edited by John E. West. 
2s. net.—Greene is now best remembered 
by his ‘ Forty Select Anthems.” He was a 
good composer, and on intimate terms with 
Handel until he associated with Handel’s 
rival, Buononcini. The song under notice 
is from Greene's pastoral opera ‘ Phoebe’ 
(1748). It bears its age well. The setting 
for baritone voice is good, and the piano- 
forte accompaniment appropriately light. 


School Band Music: Berliozs Morning 
Song. Arranged for Two Violins and Piano- 
forte (‘Cello part ad lib.) by J. W. Slatter. 
Pianoforte part, ls. net; String parts, each 
3d. net.—This, we believe, is the first time 
that any music by Berlioz has been used for 
school purposes. His strong point was not 
melody, vet the ‘Morning Song’ has, at 
any rate, simplicity and a certain charm. 
It is one of three melodies with pianoforte 
accompaniment published in 1850. The 
arrangement is good, although we do not 
see why the composer's note-value and 
phrasing should have been altered in bar 4. 

A Guide to Solo Singing. By Gustave 

Garcia. 2s.—The author, who is now Pro- 
fessor of Singing at the Royal College of 
Music, not only bears a great name, but also 
shows that he has profited by experience ; 
in fact, in teaching others he has himself 
learnt much. For instance, in giving ‘ Hints 
on Phrasing’ he begins by stating that 
‘* the first consideration before attempting to sing a 
song is to understand the meaning of the words 
and to determine the dominant feeling or 
sentiment.” 
Many well-trained singers would be sur- 
prised to find advice apparently superfluous. 
A sound teacher, however, knows that the 
first consideration with the majority of 
pupils is merely to learn how to sing. 

Here is another wise piece of advice, 
attention to which is extremely rare :— 

“‘ Before singing compositions of any kind it is 
necessary to consider when and by whom they 
were written,” 
for, as is added, 

* styles of writing differ, and with them the modes 
of interpretation.” 

Mr. Garcia gives musical examples of songs 
from Bach down to the present day, with 
useful comments concerning the sentiments 
expressed both by words and music. 


MESSRS. STAINER & BELL. 

The King’s Highway : a Song of the Sea. 
Poem by Henry Newbolt. Music by Charles 
Villiers Stanford. 1s. 6d. net.—This song 
was written for the Prince of Wales’s Fund, 
and was recently sung by Mr. Kennerley 
Rumford at the Patriotic Concert at the 
Royal Albert Hall. In songs of this kind a 
clever composer knows that his principal 
aim should be to write music which is 
rhythmical and in every way direct in its 
appeal. Sir Charles Stanford has met 
these requirements, yet avoided anything 
which is common or sensational. 
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Musical Gossip. 


THE first of the eleventh series of 
London Symphony Concerts took place on 
Monday evening at Queen’s Hall under the 
direction of M. Safonoff. A highly impres- 
sive performance of Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora,’ 
No. 3, was followed by Haydn’s Eighth 
Symphony of the Salomon series. After 
the tragic Overture Haydn might have 
sounded | too simple. It happened, however, 
that the strong contrast was effective. 
There are, it is true, a few Jlongueurs 
in the Andante, but the rest of the work 
is full of skill and life; the introductory 
Adagio is serious, and even in the merry 
Finale a passage shows that there was 
shade as well as sunshine in the com- 
poser’s life. The rendering of the music 
by the conductor and his sympathetic 
orchestra was delightful. By some acci- 
dent the programme-book contained ana- 
lytical notes of a Symphony, also in £ flat, 
written at Vienna between the composer’s 
two visits to England, and this evidently 
perplexed some of the audience. 

The programme included Bach’s bright 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto in F, No. 2, for 
strings and solo violin (Mr. W. H. Reed), 
flute (Mr. D. 8S. Wood), oboe (Mr. J. L. 
Fonteyne), and trumpet (Mr. J. Solomon) ; 
and ended with Tschaikowsky’s ‘ Pathé- 
tique.’ 

ScHUBERT'S String Quartet in G (Op. 161), 
stood at the head of the programme of the 
third Classical Concert at Bechstein Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon. The work takes 
three-quarters of an hour in performance. 
There are true Schubertian melodies, but 
nothing to justify its length. The London 
String Quartet was not up to its usual 
standard. Mr. Arthur Somervell’s cycle of 
songs from Tennyson’s ‘Maud’ was sung 
by Mr. Plunket Greene. Some of the numbers 
were admirably rendered, but the artist’s 
very earnestness led at times to over- 
emphasis both of tone and word. Mr. 
Liddle rendered good service at the piano- 
forte. 


THE twentieth season of Promenade Con- 
certs ended last Saturday evening, and the 
war was accountable for many changes in 
the programme—also for the audiences, 
which, with some exceptions, were not up 
to the usual ‘“‘ Promenade” standard. It 
seemed at one moment as if German com- 
posers, past and present, were to be set 
aside, and that would have been unfortu- 
nate. It was, of course, open to argument 
whether every living composer should be 
unrepresented, but a Promenade season 
without Bach, Mozart, Beethoven—to name 
only the greatest—would have been a great 
mistake. Sir Edward Elgar's ‘ Sospiri’ was 
a brief novelty, and, as special attention 
was paid to British music throughout the 
season, a work of greater importance would 
have been welcome; the composer, how- 
ever, apparently waits until his musical 
thoughts call for elaborate treatment. 

The opportunities which have been given 
to many rising British composers to produce 
their works is most beneficial, if only they 
are able to listen to their own music in a 
critical spirit. 

Ir is gratifying to find that Miss Gwynne 
Kimpton’s first concert of her new season 
at the olian Hall last Saturday afternoon 
attracted a very large audience, among 
which were many young folk. Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson’s explanatory lecture was brief, 
and if the children present do not fully 
understand or remember all that he says, 
they, at any rate, look out for certain 
themes or simple points of structure to 





which their attention has been called— 
learning, in fact, how to listen intelligently. 
The capital programme included Mozart's 
‘Figaro’ Overture, a Haydn Symphony, 
and Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, with 
Miss Marjorie Hayward as excellent soloist. 
Mr. Herbert Heyner’s vivid rendering of 
two of Sir Charles Stanford’s “‘ Songs of the 
Sea ’ was much appreciated. 


THE DutwicH PHILHARMONIC SocIEeTy 
opens its nineteenth season this evening 
with a concert performance of Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ in the Centre Transept of the 
Crystal Palace. On Saturday, the 12th of 
December, Schumann’s ‘ Paradise and the 
Peri’ and Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘ Banner of 
St. George’ will be given for the first time 
by the Society; and it is hoped that Sir 
Charles Stanford’s ‘Sea Songs’ and Sir 
Edward Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circumstance ’ 
March will be substituted for Schumann’s 
‘ Rhenish ’ Symphony, originally announced. 

The profits of the season are to be handed 
over to the National Relief Fund. We are 
glad to learn that the Society has again 
secured the services of Mr. Martin Klickmann 
as conductor. 


THE first meeting of the 4Ist session 
of the Musical Association will be held in 
the Board Room, Messrs. Novello & Co.’s, on 
Tuesday next, when Mr. H. ©. Colles will 
read a paper, ‘ Music in War Time,’ dealing 
with the effects of war on artists. 

THE well-known bass singer Mr. Lem- 
priere Pringle, who died on the 23rd inst., 
was born at Hobart Town, Tasmania, in 
1869. He came to England, was a student 
at the Royal Academy of Music, and after- 
wards studied under Stockhausen and 
Humperdinck at Frankfort-on-Main. Pringle 
was a successful member of the Carl Rosa 
Company. He was also engaged for several 
seasons by Augustus Harris. Finally he 
settled at New York, and became a member 
of the company of the Metropolitan Opera- 
House. 

Two well-known Russian musicians passed 
away recently. One was Anatol Con- 
stantinovich Liadoff, born at Petrograd in 
1855. His father and grandfather had been 
professional musicians, and the boy showed 
talent at an early age. He studied at the 
Petrograd Conservatoire, where he afterwards 
became Professor of Harmony and Com- 
position. Liadoff took interest in folk-music, 
and collected a great number of national 
songs when working for the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society. He wrote a few orches- 
tral pieces, but is principally known by 
his pianoforte music, which includes pre- 
ludes, studies, mazurkas, ballades, &c. 
Although a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
who devoted much time and attention to 
the stage, Liadoff never composed an 
opera. 

The other musician was the pianist 
Annette Essipoff, born at Petrograd, in 
1850. Her musical education at the Con- 
servatoire was principally under M. Theodor 
Leschetitsky, whom she married in 1880. 
She was first heard in London at the 
New Philharmonic concert of May 16th, 
1874, when she performed Chopin’s Con- 
certo in E minor. Her playing was skilful 
and expressive. She also appeared that 
same year at the Philharmonic Society. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Concert, 3.30, oy in Albert Hall. 
— #unday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
oa we Butt 2 200 Kennerley istatord's Special Concert, 7, 
neen’s Ha 
Tvrs. Royal Philharmonic Society, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Wepv. London Choral Society, 8, Queen's Hall. 
— Classical Concert Society, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Fri. Leighton House Chamber Concert. 8.15, Leighton House. 
Bar. Chappell Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Helene Dolmetsch’s Recital, 3. Holian Hall. 
— Royal Choral Society, * Elijab,’ 3, Royal Albert Hall. 
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Plautus: Five of his Plays. Translated 
into English Verse by Sir Robert 
Allison. (A. L. Humphreys, 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


Str Roserr ALwison is right when he 
says that nowadays Plautus does not get. 
the attention paid to Terence—at any 
rate, by translators into English. Yet 
the playwright who made laughter for 
many generations of Romans, in spite of 
the fact that he played the Greek so un- 
pleasantly and persistently, is really 
worthy. One may still read his plays 
and (apart from occasional nastiness) 
enjoy his wit, and the scholar who wants. 
to make an intimate acquaintance with 
the Roman people will find a shorter road 
to his objective in Plautus than he will 
in Horace or Virgil, or any other Latin 
author. 

The translator has in this volume 
rendered into English blank verse five 
plays: ‘ Aulularia,’ ‘ Captivi,’ ‘ Adelphi,’ 
*Rudens,’ and ‘Amphitryo.’ He does 
not say what text he has used, RitschI 
or Lindsay; and he does not inform us 
who are his authorities in points of 
scholarship. Possibly, in a version in- 
tended for the English reader pure and 
simple, this reticence is praiseworthy. 
But it is inevitable that this version will 
fall into the hands of many who know the 
Latin original, and assuredly references to 
the lines of the text of Plautus should 
have been given on every page. This is 
a grave omission. 

We have compared the present version 
with those of R. Wagner, W. L. Collins, 
and E. H. Sugden. On the whole, Sir R. 
Allison can hold his own with Wagner and 
Collins, but in the plays which both have 
done Sugden shows decidedly more bold- 
ness and vigour. Moreover, Sugden—he 
translates ‘ Aulularia,’ ‘ Captivi,’ ‘ Amphi- 
tryo,’ ‘ Asinaria,’ and ‘ Bacchides ’—tries 
to reproduce each scene in its original 
metre, and succeeds quite passably. Prof. 
Strong had done the same before with 
‘ Mostellaria’ and ‘Captivi.’ Now this 
undoubtedly is the right plan, and no 
translator can afford to forgo these 
metrical changes without sacrificing much 
of the charm of the plays. Unfortu- 
nately, like Bonnell Thornton (1769), the 
present translator uses blank verse prac- 
tically throughout, and monotony—indu- 
bitable monotony—is the result. What 
can be done with metrical variety, with- 
out making too great demands on tech- 
nical accomplishment, has been shown 
not only by Sugden, but also by the 
translation of portions of the ‘ Rudens’ 
by Manchester classics under the guidance 
of Prof. R. 8. Conway. In the ‘ Captivi’ 
Sir R. Allison drops the iambic penta- 
meter only for two lines at the end of 
Act III. It would require exceptionally 
food verse to stand the strain, but unfor- 
tunately, though there is a fair general 
level of quality, a delicate sense of versi- 
fication is lacking in the pages before us. 
Granted that the matter is colloquial, and 
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that variety and easy movement are 
needed, still there is much that a criti- 
cal friend to whom the proofs might 
have been submitted would have blue- 
pencilled. We gladly make the translator 
a present of his occasional anapeests, and 
even some peculiar third-foot trochees ; 
but his light endings are far too numerous 
and ungainly to be pleasant to the ear. 
Thus in a few pages of the ‘ Captivi’ we 
have :— 

Sold him, in Elis, to the father of— 

And sold the young boy he had stolen to— 

To fight, I promise him a battle he— 

What can be said for the awkward final 
trochee in 

And for my son and you! Your new master ? 
How must we scan 

(Erg.) Faggots, do you eat? (Heg.) My dinner’s 
earthy.... 7 
Or how read, 

Pay no more honour to me than I did, 
and 
Come here apart: I have some questions for you. . ? 
To pass from metre to grammar, we find 
(p. 58) :— 

Just so with us it is, we parasites ; 

and (p. 60) 

I ’ll go and see my brother, he who has. 
The old rules of apposition are not yet 
superseded, so far as we know. Finally, 
the spelling is rathercareless. Sceparnion 
appears as ‘“Scepernion” (p. 182) and 
**Scaparnion ” (p. 186); and the instances 
of faulty punctuation are frequent. 

We might point to other blemishes of 
this kind, but enough has been said to 
show that the book before us would have 

rofited in its later stages of production 

y the advice of a literary assessor and 
a careful proof-reader. This is more the 
pity because the format of the book is 
good—readable print on an ample page ; 
and on the whole the translation is sound 
and pleasant enough, apart from the 
monotony inseparable from the plan of 
translating practically all metres by the 
iambic pentameter. It is obvious from 
the rendering of Act III. sc. iv. of ‘ Amphi- 
tryo’ that the translator could have 
remedied this had he pleased. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—A. C.—C. W. T.—H. St. G. G.— 
A. F. B.—C. F. C.—Received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

We do notundertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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Rider’s New Publications 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. 


PROPHECIES AND OMENS 
OF THE GREAT WAR. 


By RALPH SHIRLEY, Editor of the Occult 
Review. Crown 8vo, 64 pp., illustrated 
paper cover, 6d. net. 
This pamphlet deals with various remarkable predictions 
and striking omens of which the present European War is 
in the nature of a fulfilment. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


COMTE DE GABALIS. _ By the 
ABBE N. pe MONTFAUCON pe VILLARS, 
rendered out of French into English, with a 
Commentary. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Abbé de Villars tells of meeting the mysterious 
“Comte de Gabalis” - supposed to be a slightly disguised 
portrait of a great mystic of the seventeenth century—and 
of how the ‘“‘ Comte” gave him instruction in occult truth. 

The C tary fully elucidates the obscurities of this 
important seventeenth-century work, and presents to the 
student a most curious body of lore and philosophy. 


NOW READY. 


VAMPIRES and VAMPIRISM. 
By DUDLEY WRIGHT. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

Contents.—INTRODUCTORY—EXCOMMUNICATION AND ITS 

POWER—THE VAMPIRE IN BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND 

GREECE—VAMPIRISM IN GREAT AND GREATER BRITAIN 

—VAMPIRISM IN GERMANY, HUNGARY, AND SURROUNDING 

COUNTRIES — VAMPIRE BELIEF IN KUSSIA—MISCELLANEA— 

LIVING VAMPIRES—THE VAMPIRE IN LITERATURE—FAcT 

OR FICTION ?— BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A collection of vampire stories which are common to all 
five continents of the globe. 




















A VOICE FROM THE DEAD. 


LETTERS OF A LIVING DEAD 
MAN. Written down by ELSA BARKER, 
Author of ‘The Son of Mary Bethel,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 309 pp., 3s. 6d. net. 


“Of all the communications we have seen purporting to 
come frem beyond the veil. these are quite the most 
entertaining....They give a vivid glimpse into life on the 
otber side, and some idea of the laws of nature on that 
plane... With all their romance, they are a quite serious 
contribution to the life beyond death.” 

Christian Commonwealth. 

“« Supremely absorbing. Compared with it, all previous 
records seem trivial and commonplace.” 

RALPH SHIRLEY inthe Occult Review. 
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“NEW THOUGHT LIBRARY.” 


THE SECRET OF ACHIEVE- 
MENT. By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

The aim of this inspiring volume is to prove that the 
secret of every great success has been indomitable reso- 
lution avd earnest application. 

THREE BOOKLETS ON NEW THOUGHT LINES, 
Bound in rose red cloth, small crown Svo, 
1s. net each. 


These books are written in a very bright and fresh style, 
and are full of anecdotes of men and women who have 
made their mark. To read them will prove an invaluable 
stimulus to high endeavour. 


AN IRON WILL. [Just Published. 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, assisted by 
ABNER BAYLEY. 


THE HOUR OF OPPOR- 
TUNITY. [Just Published. 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, assisted by 
MARGARET CONNOLLY. 


THE POWER OF PERSON. 
ALITY. [Just Published. 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, assisted by 
MARGARET CONNOLLY. 
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The Autobiography of 
Maharshi Devendranath 


Tagore. Translated by SATYEN- 
DRANATH TAGORE and INDIRA 
DEVI. With an Introduction by 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. With Por- 
trait. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘Thuse who want to 
understand the full significance of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore’s poetry will find much to 
exercise their imagination in the father’s 
autobiography, now first given to a British 
audience in a thoroughly competent and 
sympathetic translation.” 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW BOOK. 


The Post Office. A Play. By 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Trans- 
lated by DEVABRATA MUKERJEA. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Observer.—‘‘ The play is written with the 
tenderness and understanding that filled Mr. 
Tagore’s child-poems called ‘The Crescent 
Moon.’ ” 


The Poetical Works of 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 


A Complete Edition. In 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net each vol. 


THE MODERN READER'S CHAUCER. 
The Complete Poetical 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
now first put into Modern 


English. By JOHN s. P. TATLOCK 
and PERCY MACKAYE. With IIlus- 
trations by WARWICK GOBLE. 
Second and Cheaper Impression. Extra 
crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Tennyson’s Patriotic 


Poems. A Call to Arms (now pub- 
lished for the first time)—Hands all 
Round !—Britons, Guard your Own— 
Riflemen Form! — The Empire — The 
Fleet. Feap. 8vo, sewed, 1d. net. 


The Annual of the British 


School at Athens. No. 
XIX. Session 1912-19013. 


With Illustrations and 19 Plates. Crown 
4to, 25s. net. 

Contents :—The Excavation of the Kamares 
Cave in Crete. By R. M. Dawkins and 
M. L. W. Laistner — An Early Minoan 
Sacred Cave at Arkalokhdri in Crete. By 
J. Hazzidakis — Prehistoric Remains in S. W. 
Asia Minor. III. By H. A. Ormerod—Geo- 
metric Pottery at Delphi. By M. L. W. 
Laistner—The Topography of Megara. By 
$. Casson—Proxeny Decrees from Megara. 
By R. M. Heath—Dionysos at Smyrna. By 
Margaret Hasluck—Fragment of a Byzan- 
tine Musical Handbook in the Monastery of 
Laura on Mt. Athos. By H. J. W. Tillyard 
—The Baptistery at Kepos in Melos. By S. 
Casson—Cruciform Fonts in the Aegean Area. 
By R. M. Dawkins—The Tsak»nian Dialect. 
I. By C. A. Scutt—Contributions to the 
History of Levant Currencies. By F. W. Has- 
luck - Graves of the Arabs in Asia Minor. 
By F. W. Hasluck—Christianity and Islam 
under the Sultans of Konia. By F. W. Has- 
luck—Studies in Turkish History and Folk- 
Legend. By F. W. Hasluck—‘ The Forty.” 
By F. W. Hasluck —The Master of the 
Stroganoff Nikoxenos Vase. By J. D. Beazley 
—Mumming Plays in the Southern Balkans. 
By A. J. B. Wace. 
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